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Soon after Servetus began to practise as a physician, he met with his for- 
mer pupil and friend, Peter Palmier, Archbishop of Vienne, who strongly 
urged him to settle in that city, and offered him an apartment in bis own 
house, This offer Servetus was induced to accept; and here he continued 
to live, in good practice, and upon the most friendly terms with his Right 
Reverend Patron, till his repose was destroyed by the machinations of his 
arch enemy. It was not till after a period of thirteen years, spent in the 
greatest harmony, in the society and under the roof of a Catholic Prelate, 
that Calvin was able to mature the plan which he had formed for the de- 
struction of Servetus. ** Calvin,’’ says Daniel Chamier, of Dauphiny, ** not 
only professed a belief in the doctrine of the Trinity, but defended it with 
the greatest constancy, while the Papists were slumbering, among whom, as 
long as Servetus lived, he lived in safety: but at length he was made by 
Calvin to feel the force of truth, and when be came to Geneva, was visited 
with a holy severity by the pious magistrates of that city.” Bolsec informs 
us, that as much as seven years before the death of Servetus, Calvin declared, 
in a letter to Peter Viret, that if he should ever come to Geneva, he would 
hot allow him to return from it alive. The following has been assigned as 
the cause of this unchristian determination. In the year 1546 Servetus sent 
to Calvin a manuscript copy of a certain work, in which he freely canvassed 
his opinions, and ventured to point out some of his errors. Servetus at the 
same time requested Calvin's Opinion concerning this work, which is sup- 
posed, with good reason, to have been the original draught of the ‘* Restitutio 
hristianismi.”” But Calvin was so much incensed at the freedom which 
Servetus had taken in animadverting upon his views of the Christian scheme, 
that he ever afier inveighed against him with the greatest bitterness, and 
came, as we have seen above, to the deliberate determination of plotting his 


uction, This determination could not be carried into effect at once ; 
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nor would Calvin, perhaps, have been able to accomplish it at all, had po: 
Servetus, in his zeal for the truth, and his indignation against error, ventured 
upon the publication of the work above-mentioned. His avowed object in 
the composition of this book was to bring back the Christian world to what 
he conceived to be the primitive standard of faith ; and it was for this reason 
that he entitled it * Christianismi Restitutio,’’ or ‘* the Restoration of Chris 
tianity.’’ It consists of seven parts. The first and last of these are particu 
larly devoted to the doctrine of the Trinity; and the fifth contains a series of 
thirty letters addressed to Calvin on various doctrinal subjects. No author's 
name is given in the title-page; but M.S. V., the initial letters of Michael 
Servetus Villanovanus, are placed, together with the date, (1553,) at the 
end of the work. It was no sooner published than the most strenuous efforts 
were made, both by Protestants and Catholics, to suppress it, and with such 
effect, that not more than three copies are now known to exist. A face 
simile of it was published in 1791, but copies of this are almost as seldom 
to be met with as the original. It was in the ‘* Christianismi Restitutio” 
that Servetus promulgated his discovery of the circulation of the blood. This 
discovery he beautifully unfolds in a passage which is too long to be trans 
ferred to the present memoir, and from which therefore the following brief 
and necessarily imperfect extracts are taken: ‘* Cor est primum vivens fons 
caloris, in medio corpore. Ab hepate sumit liquorem, quasi materiam et 
eum vice versa vivificat.’’ ‘* Vitalis spiritus in sinistro cordis ventriculo suam 
originem habet, juvantibus maxime pulmonibus ad ipsius generationem.” 
** [lle itaque spiritus vitalis a sinistro cordis ventriculo in arterias tottus cor- 
poris deinde transfunditur.”” Calvin, who was always on the watch for 
something by which he might criminate Servetus, soon gave out that this 
work was written by him; and availing himself of the assistance ot one 
William Trie, a native of Lyons, who happened at that time to be residing 
at Geneva, he caused Servetus to be apprehended, and thrown into prison, 
ona charge of heresy. Some of the friends and disciples of Calvin have 
attempted to free him from this odious imputation, and he has himself re- 
presented it asa calumny; but the fact that Servetus was imprisoned at his 
sole instigation is too evident to admit of dispute. Abundant proofs of it 
may be found in the accounts of La Roche, Allwoerden, Mosheim, and Bock. 
Servetus had adopted the name of Villanovanus at least twenty years before 
the publication of his ‘ Christianismi Restitutio ;”’ and it was scarcely known 
that Villanovanus and Servetus were the same person, till Calvin, with studied 
malignity, wrote to his friends to inform them that ‘* Servetus was lurking 10 
France under a feigned name.” In order to prove this identity, William 
Trie was furnished by Calvin with some of Servetus’s original letters, whic 
were transmitted to Vienne; and the evidence supplied by them being con- 
clusive of the fact, Servetus was apprehended, and committed to prison WI 
out delay. But having so long and so reputably exercised his profession of 
a physician in that city, M. de la Court, Vice-bailiff and Judge of Dauphiny, 
gave orders to his gaoler to treat him with kindness, and permitted all his 
friends who wished it to have free access to him. After undergoing three 
separate examinations, in the last of which he acknowledged himself the au- 
thor of the letters to Calvin, he saw that his life was in jeopardy; and aval 
ing himself of the carelessness or connivance of his gaoler, effected his 
escape. His intention now was to settle as a physician at Naples, where 
Signor John Valdez, the subject of our next memoir, had already introduc 
the principles of Unitarianism ; but he was induced by some strange fatality 
to go by way of Geneva; and Calvin, who had heard'of his escape from 
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Vienne, and of the probability of his passing through Geneva on his way 
into Italy, was on the watch for him, and caused him to be apprehended 
immediately afier his arrival. The laws of this city forbade that any one 
should be imprisoned, unless his accuser were imprisoned with him, Calvin, 
therefore, prevailed upon one Nicholas de la Fontaine to undertake the office 
of prosecutor. Who this man was has never been clearly ascertained. Some 
say that he was a French cook in a gentleman’s family. Others are of opi- 
nion that he was Calvin’s own cook. La Roche conjectures that he united 
in his own person the two characters of a student and a domestic. But 
whatever was the precise nature of the relation in which he stood to Calvin, 
it appears evident, from a petition which Servetus presented to the magis- 
trates of Geneva, that Calvin was, in some sense, ‘his master.’ ‘This man, 
on the 14th of August, 1553, brought a formal accusation against Servetus, 
comprising no less than thirty-eight separate charges, to each ef which he 
urged the Senate to demand a distinct answer. ‘The thirty-seventh set forth, 
that Servetus had, in his published writings, severely inveighed against the 
doctrines tanght by Calvin, which, by a decree passed on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, in the preceding year, had been pronounced sacred and inviolable. 
When Servetus had replied to the charges exhibited against him, his accuser 
produced a printed copy of the ‘*Christianismi Restitutio,”? and likewise of 
the manuscript draught of this work, which Servetus had sent to Calvin about 
seven years before, and to which allusion has been made above. Of both 
these Servetus acknowledged himself to be the author, His prosecutor then 
laid before the Senate the editions of ** Ptolemy’s Geography”? and *‘* Pag- 
nini’s Bible,” which had been published under the superintendence of Ser- 
vetus, and demanded whether he was the writer of the notes inserted in those 
two works: to which Servetus replied in the aftirmative. ‘The accuser and 
accused were then both remanded to prison ; but the former was discharged 
on the fourth day, Calvin’s own brother giving bail for his appearance, 
whenever he should be called upon by the proper authorities. After a long 
and vexatious trial, conducted in the most arbitrary manner, and attended by 
circumstances which were a disgrace to the very name of justice, Servetus 
was at length condemned to be burnt to death by a slow fire. The conclu- 
sion of the sentence passed upon him we shall here give to our readers, as a 
specimen of the deliberate and solemn manner in which Bigotry can appeal 
to Heaven to sanction its diabolical proceedings : ‘* Having God and his holy 
Scriptures before our eyes,” say the iniquitous judges of this righteous man, 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, by this our definitive 
Sentence, which we here give in writing, we condemn thee, Michael Serve- 
tus, to be bound, and carried to the Lieu de Champel, and there to be tied 
toa stake, and burnt alive with thy book, written with thine own hand, and 
printed, till thy body is reduced to ashes: and thus shalt thou end thy days, 
to serve as a warning to others who are disposed to act in the same manner. 
And we command you, our Lieutenant, to cause our present sentence to be 
carried into execution.’’? The officer charged with this commission was not 
tardy in performing it; and a bloodier page does not stain the annals of 
martyrdom than that in which this horrible transaction is recorded, On the 
morning of the 27th of October, 1553, the day after the above sentence was 
passed, the Rev. William Farell, Pastor of Neufchatel, who was Calvin's in- 
"imate friend, visited Servetus in prison, and strenuously urged him to re- 
sien Servetus, in reply to Farell’s repeated solicitations, implored oe 
i, uce one solitary passage in which it was stated that Christ was call 
the Son of God before his birth of the Virgin Mary; and though he was 
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alive to the awful situation in which he stood, and knew that he would be 
shortly summoned into the presence of bis final Judge, neither threats nor 
enticements could prevail upon him to retract, or to admit that Christ was 
the Eternal God. When he was led to the place of execution, he repeatedly 
cried out, ‘*O God! save my soul! ©O Jesvs, son of the Eternal God! 
have pity on me!’’ As soon as he came in sight of the Lieu de Champel, 
he prostrated himself on the earth, and continued for some time in fervent 
prayer to God. While he was thus employed, Farell, addressing himself to 
the people, who had flocked together 1n great crowds to witness the execu. 
tion, said, ** Behold the power of Satan, when he has taken possession of his 
intended victim! This is a learned man: and a similar fate might have 
heen yours.’”? Servetus now rose from the earth, and Farell urged him to 
address the assembled multitude, probably in the delusive hope that he might 
be induced, at the last moment, to retract. But Servetus still continued to 
invoke the name of the Almighty; and when Farell persisted in urging him 
to speak, he asked him, what he could say different from what he had already 
said? Farell then tauntingly inquired whether he had no wife or children 
whom he intended to remember in his will. But Servetus, who was an un- 
married man, and whose property had been seized upon by his persecutors, 
and confiscated, was silent. Farell now urged him to invoke the Eternal 
Son of God, which he repeatedly refused to do. ** Yet,’’ says one of his 
biographers, ‘* he advanced nothing in defence of his doctrine, but suffered 
himself to be led away to punishment.” This silence Calvin alleges as a 
proof of Servetus’s obstinacy, or, as he himself phrases it, ‘* of his beastly 
stupidity,”’—elluine stupiditatis. May it not, however, have been dictated 
by an anxiety to conform himself to the example of his Divine Master under 
similar cruel treatment? * The high-priest arose, and said unto Jesus, 
‘ Answerest thou nothing? What is it which these witness against thee?’ 
But Jesus held his peace.’ (Matt. xxvi. 62, 63.)  Servetus was desirous of 
treading in the footsteps of his Divine Master, even though at an humble 
distance ; and however imperfect the attempt may have been, it 1s deeply to 
be regretted that the conduct of his inhuman persecutors exhibited so striking 
a parallel to that of the unbelieving Jews who imbrued their hands 1 the 
Saviour’s blood. The pile prepared for the execution of Servetus consisted 
of wooden billets intermingled with green oaken faggots still in leaf. He was 
fastened to the trunk of a tree fixed in the earth, his feet reaching to the 
ground ; and a crown of straw, or leaves, sprinkled over with brimstone, 
was placed upon his head. His body was bound to the stake with an iron 
chain, and a coarse twisted rope was loosely thrown round his neck. His 
book was then fastened to his thigh; and he requested the executioner 1 
put him out of his misery as speedily as possible. The pile was then lighted, 
and he cried out in so piteous a tone, that the whole populace was quite 
horror-struck. When he had suffered for some time, a few of the by- 
standers, out of mere compassion, and with a view to put an end to his m- 
sery, supplied the fire with a quantity of fresh fuel, while the unhappy ™@® 
kept exclaiming, “ Jesus, thou son of the Eternal God! have pity 
me!’? * At length,” says the manuscript account from which the above 
particulars are taken, * he expired afier about half an hour's suffering. 

Peter Hyperphrogenus, however, testifies that the sufferings of Servetus were 
greatly protracted in consequence of a strong breeze springing up, which 
scattered the flames, and that at last there was scarcely sufficient fuel left to 
— the executioner to carry the sentence into effect. He adds likewsse 
that Servetus was writhing about in the fire for the space of three or tout 
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hours, and that he began at length to exclaim, “ Wretched me ! whom the 
devouring flames have not power to destroy!’ Minus Celsus relates that 


constancy of Servetus in the midst of the fire induced many to go over to 


the 
hject of complaint, that 


his opinions ; and Calvin makes it an express su 
there were many persons in Ltaly who cherished and revered his memory. 
Some writers, in the exuberance of thei chartabie feelings, have stepped 
forward, and endeavoured to screen the character of the Genevese Reformer 
from the disgrace so justly attached to it, on account of the part which he 
took in this cruel transaction ; but “ candour itself may be engaged in a bad 
cause, and next to the guilt of the actual commission of this horrible crime 1s 
that of endeavouring to lessen its odium, by any degree of palliation, For 
what is it but an apology for the worst kind of MuRDER ?” 

We now pass on to John Valdez, whose services in the great cause of 
truth were scarcely inferior to those of his fellow-countryman and fellow- 
labourer, Servetus: but whose fate was far different. By birth a Spamiard, 
and by profession a Civilian, Valdez attached himself to the fortunes of the 
Emperor, Charles the Fifth, whose private secretary he was; whom he is 
said also to have followed through most of his campaigns, and by whom he 
was held in high esteem, and treated as a compamon and a friend. Being 
tired, however, of a public life, and wishing to spend the remainder of his 
days in privacy, he resigned the offices which he held under the Emperor, 
and quitied his service with this memorable remark, ‘that there ought to be 
an interval for reflection between the active pursuits of hie and its termina 
tion,” —a remark which is said to have produced a powerful impression 
upon the monarch’s mind, and to have led him into that pensive train of 
thought, which finally determined him to exchange his diadem for a cowl, 
and to end his lite in the monastery of St. Justus. This memorable inci- 
dent is recorded with some slight degree of variation by different writers. 
The following is the account of it given by Isaac Walton, in lis life of 
George Herbert: “* When Valdesso grew old, and grew weary both of 
war and the world, he took this fair opportunity to declare to the Emperor, 
that his resolution was to decline his Mayesty’s service, and betake himself 
to. a quiet and coutemplative life, because there ought to be a vacancy of 
ume betwixt fighting and dying, The Emperor had himself for the same, 
or other like reasons, put on the same resolution: but God and himself did, 
til the n, only know them ; and he did therefore desire Valdesso to consider 
well of what he had said, and to keep his purpose within bis own breast, 
til they two might have a second opportunity of a friendly discourse ; which 
Valdesso promised to do. In the meantime, the Emperor appoints privately 
a day for him and Valdesso to meet again, and after a pious and free dis- 
course, they both agreed on a certain day to receive the blrssed sacrament 
publicly, and appointed a eloquent and devout friar to preach a sermon of 

tempt of the world, and of the happiness and benefit of a quiet and con- 
~— life, which the friar did most affectionately. After which sermon, 
"ig — occasion to declare openly, * That the preacher had begot 
aa ee to lay down his dignitics, and to forsake the world, and 
Jobn Val wi to a monastic life.’ And he pretended he had persuaded 

1 Valdesso to do the like ; but this is most certain, that after the Em- 
a a — ms son Philip out of England, and resigned to him all his 
eine * eh the Emperor and Joba Valdesso did perform cage 
thainn o* ton’s Lives, by T. Zouch, M. A., p- 384.) pegs e 
i ou ‘acentia in Estremadura, as the place of his retreat; and Valdez 

p iis abode at Naples. During the Emperor's visits into Germany, 
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Valdez had often been thrown into the way of the Reformers in that country : 
and when he retired to Naples, he took with him the writings of Luther, Bucer, 
and the Anabaptists. The celebrated Peter Vermili, usually known by the 
name of Peter Martyr, was converted to the Protestant faith by the exertions 
of Valdez ; and by the united efforts of these two celebrated men several 
ersons of rank and distinction in the South of Italy were induced to em. 
loses the same sentiments, and among the rest Bernard Ochino, general of 
the order of Capuchins. ‘ True it is,’’ says Ceelius Secundus Curio, the 
subject of our next memoir, ** Valdez did not much follow the court after 
that Christ had revealed himself to him; but abode in Italy, spending the 
greatest part of his life at Naples, where with the sweetness of his doctrine, 
and the sanctity of his life, he gained many disciples unto Christ ; and espe. 
cially among the gentlemen and cavaliers, and some ladies, he was ve 
eminent and praiseworthy in all kinds of praise. It seemed that he was 
appointed by God for a teacher and pastor of noble and illustrious person- 
ages: and not this alone, but he gave light to some of the most famous 
preachers of Italy, which I very well know, having conversed with them 
themselves,” The chronology of Valdez’s life is involved in a considerable 
degree of obscurity. Some accounts represent his death as having occurred 
about the year 1540, but Sandius informs us that he flourished A. D. 1542; 
and if Walton’s account of him be correct, he must have been living as late 
as 1555, the year in which Charles V. resigned the crown to his son Philip, 
and withdrew from the cares and fatigues of public life. Valdez was the 
author of ‘* Dialogues between Charon and Mercury,” afier the manner of 
Lucian; and of ** Considerations on a Religious Life.””, An English trans- 
lation of the latter work by Nicholas Ferrar appeared at Oxford in 1638; 
and the learned Dr. Jackson, by whom it was edited, describes it as ‘* con- 
taining many learned discourses of experimental and practical divinity, well 
expressed, and elegantly illustrated : and yet,’? he adds, * there be some 
few expressions and similitudes in it, at which not only the weak reader 
may stumble, and the envious quarrel; but also the wise and charitable 
reader may justly blame.” Dr. J. afterwards alludes to ‘* suspicious places, 
and some manifest errors,’’ by which he probably means passages which 
savour of heterodoxy. Beza speaks of this work in very bitter terms, and 
represents it as the source from which Ochino derived his heretical opinions; 
and certain it is that Ochino received his first bias in favour of a liberal 
scheme of theology from Valdez, who openly impugned the doctrine of the 
Trinity and taught that the Father alone is the Most High God, and that our 
Lord Jesus Christ is his son. Besides the works above mentioned, Valdez 
wrote on the Psalms, and on the Gospels of Matthew and John ; and pub- 
lished Commentaries on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, and the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, the latter of which, being written in Spanish, was 
rohibited in the Spanish Expurgatory Indexes. Valdez appears never 10 
one formally seceded from the Church of Rome, and to have laboured prin- 
cipally with a view to the instruction of those who belonged to that com- 
munion. His conduct in this respect was not unlike that of certain divines 
of the Church of England in the present day, who, though convinced of the 
unscriptural nature of the doctrines taught in some of its creeds and articles, 
and anxious to see the Church “ well rid of them,’’ nevertheless outwardly 
continue their conformity. We should not be too severe, however, In cone 
demning the irresolute conduct of these men. It was not before many 4 
hard struggle that the venerable Theophilus Lindsey could prevail upon him- 
self to quit the communion of a church in which he had been educated, 
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in connexion with which all his early associations had been formed; and 
when he had taken the resolution of relinquishing his preferment, the pro- 
riety of this act was doubted by some of his oldest and warmest friends, 

r, W. Chambers, whose sentiments concerning the Divine Unity differed 
in no respect from Mr. Lindsey’s, although he made a solemn determination 
never to renew his subscription, ‘* did not think it necessary to follow his 
venerable friend’s example of resigning his living.’ Nor shall we be justi- 
fed in pronouncing an unqualified censure upon the conduct of the latter. 
To his own Master he must stand or fall; since the motives by which he 
was influenced can be known only to the great Searcher of hearts. 





ON THE PARABLE OF THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD, 


Very erroneous and dangerous practical inferences have sometimes been 
deduced from this parable, It has been frequently appealed to as affording 
countenance to the prevailing doctrine that all mankind are ona level in 
respect of justification before God. It has been supposed to teach that those 
who had spent the greater part of their lives in a state of idleness, ignorance, 
disregard of God's laws and promises, by a late or even a death-bed repent- 
ance, could be immediately placed on the same footing with those who had 
endeavoured (doubtless with many failures, imperfections, and occasional 
sis) to observe the Divine commands, and to cultivate the habits of religion 
and virtue. Such inferences arise in a great measure from the very incon- 
siderate practice of seeking for an immediate application or improvement, 
not merely in the general purport, but in the minute details, of our Saviour’s 
parables. In these interesting and valuable portions of his public instruc- 
tions, our Lord appears always to have had some one point in view which 
the story was intended to illustrate; but the particular circumstances, and 
minuter incidents with which, for the sake of exciting curiosity and adding 
interest to the narrative, the whole is dressed up, must be considered as having 
this object in view, and no other. Such is evidently the case in the present 
instance, His object is to shew the Jews that God is just in calling the 
Gentiles to partake in equal privileges under the gospel dispensation with 
themselves. They are represented by the discontented labourers who came 
first into the vineyard. But the remonstrance of the householder represents 
exactly the argument by which the unreasonableness of their jealousy might 
be clearly exposed. Neither one party nor the other had any claim of right 
to the privileges which it pleased the Father of all to bestow on the human 
race through the intervention of the Messiah. Both were sinners in the 

resence of God, the Jews not less than the Gentiles. And though these 

Mer were admitted upon equal terms at a late period, yet they had not in 
the interval been in the state of wilful sinners, who disregarded or set at 
hought the proffered mercies of God, but were in a condition of ignorance 
and idolatry, being abandoned to the mere dictates of their own minds. The 
times of this ignorance, says the apostle, God winked at, but now com- 
mandeth all men every where to repent. Things are now changed, and all 
mankind being now admitted to the enjoyment of the same privileges and 
Opportunities, a change of sentiments, dispositions, and conduct, is called 
for, and the same duties and responsibility are imposed upon all. 
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That this parable cannot with any propriety, or even with any conformity 
to the story itself, be adduced as a proof of the efficacy of a death-bed ree 
pentance, or vindication of their folly who wait for it, is abundantly evident; 
for even those who were the latest hired laboured one hour in the vineyard: 
and consequently had the opportunity of exerting themselves to a consider. 
able extent, though not so much as those who had been occupied during the 
whole of the day. 

At the same time, however, that I should object to the common practice 
of attempting to make the comparison on which a parable is founded, and 
the manner in which it is intended to be applied, extend to all the minute 
particulars and incidental details, and though there can be no doubt that the 
parable before us was addressed, and intended to be applied, to the Jews of 
that time, especially such of them as were then present, yet there is in most 
cases a general principle involved which it commonly requires only a little 
reflection and good sense to perceive and apply to ourselves, and from which 
we may derive some valuable practical improvement. In the present in- 
stance, Our attention may be directed to the gratuitous nature of the dispen- 
sations of divine grace ; which are not to be considered as in any sense 
rewards for work done, or as measurable by any scale of proportion to the 
value of the service rendered. To God, indeed, it would be absurd in us to 
speak of service, that is assistance or benefit, having heen rendered at all by 
any thing we can do; and at any rate, they who have laboured the longest 
will find hereafier—and when they reflect upon their situation, opportunities, 
and facilities, both for action and enjoyment, they will generally find here, 
that the blessings they derive from the ordinary mercies of Providence, as 
well as from the discoveries of the Divine word, are (if [may so express it) 
altogether incommensurate to the exertions they have made. How absurd 
then for any mortal, under a fancied idea of his own merit, and the greater 
extent or efficacy of his labours and exertions in his Master's cause, to find 
fault with his award, or to complain of the allotment of another! His doing 
so isa clear proof in itself, that the discipline of this live has not completely 
formed and established those sentiments in his soul which are necessary to 
fit him most perfectly for that pure enjoyment which is to be received in the 
immeciate presence of our heavenly Father, and which will consist in loving 
our brethren with a pure heart fervently, cordially rejoicing ‘in their attain- 
ments and progress as if it were our own, and referring all that we have and 
are and shall be, to the great Author and Giver of every good gift. 

The privileges bestowed by the gospel are represented in this parable 
under the similitude of wages, by which term, when taken literally, we under- 
stand a remuneration for services performed, and proportioned to the amount 
of work done. But it must be evident to those who bestow on the subject 
an unprejudiced attention, that it would be quite absurd to regard in bee 
light even the temporal, and much more the future eternal benefits derived 
from the dispensation of grace. And herein we see another instance which 
i!lustrates the folly of seeking for some minute correspondence to the fact, 
doctrine, or principle, intended to be conveyed by any parable, in all the 
ercumstantial details by which it is accompanied. ss 

It may not be amiss to observe, that even if we were to grant this inad- 
misstble mode of pursuing the practical application of a parable, the com- 
parison 1 the present case would not bear out the argument in support 0 
the efficacy of a death-bed repentance, or the equality of the saint and sinner 
in the sight of God. For the men who were bired at the eleventh hovr 
appear to have been idle during the day, not wilfully, but through a want 
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opportenity ; and were therefore a fit comparison for the Gentiles who, 
through no fault of theirs, but from the accidental circumstance of their 
birth, continued in the darkness of Heathenism, and under the pernicious 
influence of an absurd and immoral superstition. Circumstanced as they were, 
it wes impossible that they should be any thing else than idolaters, and ad- 
dicted to many vices, from which it was the tendency of the purer principles 
and instructions of the gospel to set them free ; and when introduced to this 
more excellent way, that their former*ignorance and errors should no more 


be remembered, or allowed to operate to their disadvantage in the sight of 
God, was perfectly reasonable and just. 
Wi T; 


SABBATH MUSINGS. 
No. III. 


Tus weary watch | In watching by the couch of another there is no weari- 
ness ; but this lonely tending of one’s own sick heart is more than the worn 
spirit can bear. What an age of woe since the midnight clock gave warning 
that my first day of loneliness was beginning,—to others a Sabbath, —to me 
a day of expiation !—At last yonder beacon, with its revolving lights, begins 
to grow red and rayless before the dawn. Now it looks more like what it 
is,—made up of earthly fires. Waxing, waning, waxing again without in- 
termission in the perfect silence, they have been distracting to my sense ; 
they have seemed conscious ; they have been like spies upon my privacy.— 
That leaden sea! If storms would rouse it, and scatter that fleet which is 
just visible, gliding in an unbroken line like a troop of spirits retiring before 
the dawn ; if the trees in the churchyard could stoop above the tombs in- 
siead of standing like spectres side by side; if even the hour would strike, I 
could cast off something of this load. 

But shall it ever be cast off? All is dull, dreary, chill before me till I 
also can escape to the region where there is no bereavement, no blasting 
root and branch, no rending of the heart-strings. What is it to me now that 
our freedom there springs from oppression here; our joy there from our 
sorrow here? What is it to me in the midst of this all-pervading, thrilling 
torture, when all I want is to be dead? The future is loathsome, and I will 
hot look upon it.The past too, which it breaks my heart to part with, 
What bas it been? It might have been happy, if there is such a thing as 
happiness ; but—I myself embittered it at the time and for ever.—What a 
life of folly has mine been! Multitudes of sins now rise up in the shape of 
which te griefs. Looks of rebuke from those now in the grave ; thoughts 
of cold cy would have rebuked if they had known them: moments of anger, 
thre wart sympathy withheld when looked for ; repression of its signs 
ieee sh pride ; and worse, far worse even than this-+++++All comes 
rent how. |! if there be pity, if there be pardon, let it come in the 

nt insensibility ; for these long echoes of condemnation will make me 

e. 

If it were not for this, bereavement might be borne. The loneliness 
re hot be perpetual, for the departed would incessantly return to revive 

tanocent mourner with a familiar presence and animating words ; —an 
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ancient presence, and words of transient breath, but still and ever real 
But are any thus innocent? Was there ever human love unwithered by 
crime,—by crimes of which no law takes cognizance but the unwritten, 
everlasting laws of the affections? Many will call me thus innocent: many 
will speak of consolation springing from the past: the departed breathed 
out thanks and blessing, and I felt them not then as reproaches, If, ine 
deed, I am only as others, shame, shame on the impurity of human affec. 
tions! Or rather, alas for the infirmity of the human heart! for I know 
not that I could love more than I have loved.—Since the love itself is 
wrecked, let me gather up its relics and guard them more tenderly, more 
steadily, more gratefully. This seems to open glimpses of peace. grant 
me power to retain them all,—the light and music of emotion, the flow of 
domestic wisdom and chastened mirth, the life-long watchfulness of benevo- 
lence, the solemn utterance of prayer, the thousand thoughts........ Are 
these gone in their reality ? Must I forget them as all others forget ? 

Just now I longed for sound, and it comes all too soon. ‘The twittering 
swallows are up to see the first sunbeam touch the steeple. The beacon 
revolves no longer: it goes out and the sun is come. What a flood of 
crimson light! It mocks me, for there is no one to look on it with me. If 
it were any day but this, I should see life in the fields. Yesterday at this hour 
the mower was beneath the window; and as he whetted his scythe, the 
echoes gave back the sound cheerily to the watcher and the watched after 
dreary hours, which yet were bright compared with this. To-morrow I shall 
see the haymakers in the field; but now the high grass is undisturbed by 
scythe or breeze. The morning breezes seem to be subject to the Sabbath, 
The gossamer shines, but does not gleam. I will look no more, for all is 
too bright for the desolate of heart, 

Was it thus with the mourners who went out towards dawn on the first 
day of the week ? Not knowing what that day should bring forth, did the 

olden sunrise of Judea strike into them a prophetic joy, or spread a heavy 
fall upon their hopes? How eloquent is the silence of that tale respecting 
the feelings of the mourners, and their transmutation into opposite feelings ! 
The dreary Sabbath is passed over without notice; but how wretched must 
have been its uncertainty,—the utter irreconcileableness of the past with the 
present, the war between devoted affections and disappointed hopes, between 
the imperishable conviction of the fidelity of the departed, and the inexplie 
cable failure of all expectations connected with him! The Sabbath res 
must have been cold and dry, and all a blank where Jesus was not. Yet not 
wholly a blank ; for they could mourn with one another, and search toge- 
ther for some interpretation of the promises of God which should restore 
their shaken trust.—Then, the next day, what shame that their trust 
been shaken ; what a bright recognition of design ; what knowledge, W 
wisdom to have gained in a day !—Yet I have sometimes thought that we 
are more privileged in looking back on that day,—the brightest star in the 
firmament of time—than they in seeing it arise out of the chaos of t 
emotions. We have a clearer understanding of the whole event, a less re 
multuous strife of passions ; we are capable of a calmer exercise of faith; 
we have a knowledge of the results ; so that, if we loved Jesus as they lo 
him ... but we do not thus love him: the love is of a different kiné; 
and if I were to see my departed one,—that insensible, wasted form— 
ing before me as it has been wont to stand, with whom would I exchange 


rh | joy? Strange! that I never understood the story of the Resurrectio? 
ull now. 
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Why, knowing what I did, from the beginning, of death and sorrow, their 
immediate pressure and ultimate design, was I thus slow in understanding ? 
Why, having been early and perpetually warned, was I so unprepared ; 
why were my anticipations so utterly inadequate ? Night after night for 
years have we together talked of death as we stood looking up into the blue 
vault; morn after morn for years have we looked on those green mounds, 
and chosen in imagination between a grave in the turf and a grave in the 
deep ; a grave within domestic bounds and a grave in foreign lands. Long 
has each meditated survivorship: often has each acknowledged that heart- 
searching grief was an element of peace which ought to be welcomed ; an 
impulse of the spirit whose reaction must be joy. Constantly have we 
watched for it: anxiously did the one give warning that it was at hand ; 
faithfully did the other promise that it should be calmly borne. But now,— 
how is it? The spirit is wholly infirm; the will paralyzed ; the judgment 
swayed from its balance. It is either thus, or my estimate of all things has 
hitherto been false. How shall strength or peace arise out of a ruin like 
this?—Hush, impious doubts! Who can understand the things of the 
spirit but He who made the spirit? And am I even now without evidence 
that my former, my firmer faith was right? Has no strength, no peace 
visited my thoughts since the dawn first broke ? Have Fnot been reminded 
of the Resurrection ? 

If the remembrance of one event can thus soothe, may not a long series 
of experiences communicate peace ? Insignificant in comparison as each 
circumstance may be, must it therefore be weak in its influences? God 
himself is the life of all influences. It is not possible then to lose all, and 
however the structure of happiness may be overthrown, the materials remain 
to be built up again. And not necessarily in a different form. If it were 
$0, | would say, ** Let them lie. I will sit for evermore among the ruins :”’ 
but the same structure may again arise, less bright, less beautiful, but a fit 
retreat for the remembrances and devotions of the spirit. It may be found 
an ungrateful mistake to suppose that there is no alternative between reme- 
diless grief and a new and uncongenial good.—What are the elements of 
the deepest earthly peace ? Influences from one beloved, the conscious 
spirit on which they act, and the eternal benignant presence through which 
they operate. If that presence should become more evidently benignant 
throug compassion for the mourner, if the mourner should, through a new 
€xperience, become more apt to discern invisible things, and to rely on a 
veiled protection, should the inner soul thus become more richly endowed, 
the shadows of the past may have as great power as their substance ever 
wad, and the spirit of human love may ever be nigh, invested with a majesty 
worthy to succeed the lustre of its mortal days. Thus may the dreams of 
the night be to me instead of communings face to face beneath the stars ; 
and the whispers of holy thoughts which breathe from those sacred walls 
re as animating as the sympathies which led us to the house of God in 

y. 

3 sm what shall all these things be to thee who art gone to see at a glance 
it | must discover with pain and doubt ? While my utmost hope is to 
ee through the peace of former days, what is thy hope? Shall 
ion ¥ Joy arise from the joy we have known together? O, if itis thus, 
fou is not dissolved, even for atime! I will do as thon. If to 
the ther past and future are as one, I will not cleave to the one and abhor 
+ If to thee the universe is open to go whither thou wilt, I will not 

to learn its most thrilling mysteries; I will not grovel while thou art 
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on the wing. I will meet thee in the deepest recesses of the couscience 
where we have never yet ventured together. I will meet thee on the highest 
summit of hope on which we have hitherto dared to fasten our gaze, Bat 
shall we not oftenest meet in the region which lies bebind ? When we firs 
entered it together, was it not with the knowledge that every future path 
would Jead us back to it again; that, however spiritualized we might find jt 
at each return, it would be our own familiar home for ever? Surely it must 
be thus with the mortal life of every one. Jesus himself must surely thus 
resort perpetually to the period of probation, finding the scene irradiated 
with the glory of his faith; his companions made meet for his friendship 
through the purification of his gospel; and his most deadly foes made 
benignant through the softening influences of his own compassion. Can | 
not spare thee to attain a power like this, when I myself hope to attain it 
also? Shall I say that I have lost thee when we are carrying on the same 
work through power granted at the same time by Him who worketh in us 
alike? We must exalt our hope, we must spiritualize our being; thou in 
heaven, I for a while on earth. 

What was it that I doubted so painfully a while ago ? Not the fact that 
the dead arise. If in the moonlight I had seen a winged one couched at the 
foot of each of those graves ; if in the sunrise, I had seen the tombs teeming 
with shadowy forms, if in the butterflies which now hover over the turfy 
hillocks I had seen, not an emblem, but an embodying of a departed spirit, | 
could not be more sure than I now am that death is only an eclipse and not an 
extinction ; and that this, like every other mystery of nature, shall be reveal- 
ed and explained when we who survive shall be fit for the revelation, Man 
has seen how, by an invisible hand, the black shadow has been drawn over 
the radiant cope above, unnoticed ull an answering shadow crept over the 
earth ; and how the sun has ever shone forth again according as the voice of 
nature promised. Man has also witnessed how a like impenetrable shadow 
has stolen upon the light of his life, and cast a chill on whatever drank in 
its beams; and how, from behind this obscurity, Being has again shone 
forth in renewed glory, according as the word of God had been passed. 
The same hand wrought in the firmament and in the chamber of death; 
the same voice spoke in the whispers of nature and in the silence of the 
empty sepulchre. ‘This has never been, this can never be, my doubt. 

Was it the benignity of Providence that 1 doubted ?—of that Providence 
which made all that I have reverenced, and gave all that | have loved ? It 
was benignity which so organized that now slumbering being that all influ- 
ences wakened up its harmonies; that all tended to expand, to refine, 10 
ennoble it till, but a few hours since, it retired to. await its welcome intoa 
new rank, It was benignity which led that spirit high and deep, and poured 
over Wa flood of joy, which bathed every scene of nature, every circumstance 
of life, in its own vitality. And, O! it was benignity which made all these 
mine ; which made to each of us the otherwise incommunicable revelation 
what the human spirit is; which sanctioned this revelation by the fact, pro 
to me to-day—that what spirits are to one another they must be for ever. 
How benign has been the superintendence of our life !— our first meeting, 
our mutual pleasures leading to mutual pains, the stirring sympathies, 4 
calm confidence, the incalculable aids, the peace pervading ail—how 
nignly have all these been ordered, while somewhat of the same bas ble 
every living soul,—while they who bear the throne of God have interchang " 
high thoughts, and playmates have caressed each other in the green 
With a touch, merciful as bis who had compassion on the blind, bave 2 
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eves been open pon the busy world of spirits, that we may see, at first 
dimly, but continually with a stronger evidence, under what aspect all things 
shall at length appear when the last film shall melt away. What benignity 
breathes from even the outward forms I look upon,—the churchyard, where 
repose abides in the topmost boughs of the trees as well as on the tombs in 
their shade ;—in the fields, where no passenger comes to break the Sabbath 
stillness ;—in the sea, where a hundred vessels lie becalmed, as if to admo- 
nish the troubled spirit in which anxious thoughts are tossing to and fro ! 
“| will give thee rest,”’ saith the gospel.“ I will tend thy rest,’’ saith the 
sane voice, speaking through nature.—I am at rest; nature shall tend my 
rest. I will go forth ; and beneath the shadow of the fragrant limes, within 
hearing of the lapsing sea, and where human consolations are offered so 
that I can accept them,—unobtrusively, in the congregated epitaphs,—I will 
pay the worship meet for this Sabbath of the soul. 


A LAY OF SPRING. 


Tnovu rambling bee ! that hum of thine 
Sounds sweet to listless ears like mine— 
Sweet as “ the whisper of the pine,” * 
To him, whose dreams 
Gave back, on Nilus’ banks divine, 
His Doric streams : 


The streams of distant Sicily, 

Reflecting still their splendid sky ; 

Or shadowing forests dusk and high, 
In whose deep heart 

Immortal things seem’d to shoot by, 
The gloom athwart. 


Oh that, in this, my hour of need, 
I could rebind thy loosen’d reed, 
_ Re-weave the same * ethereal brede,”’ ¢ 
Sicilian Burns !— 
Be mine the wild-flower and the weed, 
The worldling spurns. 


What, humming still 2? Perchance of old, 
When, on some thyme-bank careless roll’d, 
Half-wrapp’d in slumber’s muntle-fold, 
The poet lay, 
Thy ancestor, thou murmurer bold, 
Thus buzz’d away. 


And yet, methinks that both thy song 
And sense, my friend, are somewhat wrong : 


eee 
me me te 


eee 





. ‘ . . 
+ Abn x To Wibvoiwua Kas & mitys, amore, Tova, &c, Theocritus, Id. i. 41. 
W iggbrede ethereal wove.’’—CoL.ins, 
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A hay of Spring. 


I see not one poor flower along 
This mossy side, 

While, on the other, violets throng 
In sparkling pride. 


Perhaps, awhile, with heat oppress‘d, 
Thou deem’st the shady side the best : 
If so, I think with thee the zest 

Of life is made 
Most open to the alternate guest 

Of sun and shade. 


The secret is—if our proud clay 

Would moralize an insect’s lay— 

Through both alike to sing away, 
Whether across 

Joy’s violet-tufts with sunbeams gay, 
Or Grief’s damp moss. 


But hark—the ploughman’s cheery call, 
To me a sound of festival ! 
Even at the season of the Fall, 
Sweet, though scarce gay, 
When Nature’s voices, each and all, 
Prelude decay. 


How musical, then, in the Spring, 
When happy thoughts, like larks, take wing, 
And every glad and lovely thing 
Glows into birth, 
As Space were but the golden ring, 
The diamond—Earth! 


«The sacred plough,” * thou well wert hail'd, 
By him whose loving hand-unveil’d 
Beautiful Nature’s face, nor fail’d 
To fix a part 
Of what has evermore exhal’d— 
Not from my heart / 


A sacred thing thou art in sooth, 
Memorial of the world’s brief youth, 
Ere yet from the sown dragon’s tooth 
The sword had sprung, ] 
When life was health, and song was truth, q 
And love was young. 


And still, wherever thou hast been, 
Thou hast brought with thee, fresh and keen, 
All we have left of Eden’s green, 
Or Eden’s air: 
Where limbs are strong, and brows serene, 
The plough is there. 





¢ ‘In ancient times the sacred plough employ’d 
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The kings and awful fathers of mankind.’’—Tnomsoy. 





A Lay of Spring. 


Then envy not, thrice happy men, 

The glories of the sword or pen, 

While your bright keel, aslant the glen, 
Parts the brown foam, 

From fragrant lark-song hours, to when 
The rooks cloud home. 


Knew ye in what sweet rays ye bask, 


Would Toil for Pride’s cold splendours ask ? 


The veriest trifler has his task, 
To which your pain, 
Could ye but lift the smiling mask, 
Were more than gain. 


Little it is that life requires, 

Little that innocence desires : 

Health-giving temperance never tires 
Of simplest food ; 

And less the grape’s rich blood inspires 
Than the pure flood, 


Yours is life’s longest pilgrimage, 


Fresh youth, bold manhood, vigorous age ; 


Remote from scenes of factious rage 
And courtly art, 

Ye act, upon your daisied stage, 
A happier part. 


Rarely it falls to courtier’s lot, 
To know the love that lights the cot ; 
Domestic happiness is not 
With diamonds found, 
So oft as in that lowly spot 
Of fire-side ground. 


Health with his cheek of ruddy brown, 

Spirits that fly the murky town, 

Sound sleep, oblivion’s eider-down, 
All these are yours ; 

And how can the witch, Fortune, frown 
Through horse-shoed doors ? 


Should ye to proud book-lore aspire, 

What interdicts the high desire ? 

A Scottish peasant smote the lyre, 
His plough behind— 

And, envying not his fatal fire, 
Revere his mind / 


He shew’d —what many since have shewn— 


Knowledge has no exclusive zone, 
No proud aristocratic throne, 
Whence with disdain 
She views, and scorns to heed or own, 
The peasant-train. 
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Christian Patriotism. 


Say, will the share less pierce or s!ine, 
Because ye think of Burns’s line ? 
Must ye neglect the lowing kine 
At ev’ning-fall, 
If, chance, the songs of auld lang syne 
Those sounds recall ? 


No! though your homes may humble be, 
As is the lark’s upon the lea, 
The mind may spread its wings all free, 
The nest above, 
And pour down thence new melody 
On all ye love. 


While, too, on Nature's glowing page 
Ye comment with the bard and sage, 
More lofty themes may well engage 
A thought at times— 
When the Great Author fills the stage, 
How it sublimes ! 


The hawthorn’s breath, the brooklet’s fall, 

The distant cuckoo’s evening call, 

The sunset mountain’s gorgeous pall, 
The twilight dim, 

Touch'd by Religion, each and all, 
O’erflow with Him. 


And think—whate’er in this wor!d—thou, 
Who toilest at ‘* the sacred plough,”’ 
May’st yet lift an immortal brow 
In Jands unknown, 
When o’er the limbs, so vigorous now, 
Leans the grey stone. 


Crediton, April 28, 1831. 





CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM. 


THE sacred and heavenly influences which invest the character of ov 
Lord have inspired the mind with so much reverence, that men have hestta 
to think of Jesus as any thing but a divine messenger, and been deterred from 
ascribing to him any mere, however exalted, earthly excellence, Jesus 
Saviour has so absorbed the affections, that few have ventured to look oa 
Jesus the Patriot. Earth and Heaven ought to be in no case disunited, | 
they are linked together in God's appointments, and by a reciprocity of 1n- 
fluences ; nor in any case more than in his character, who came down from 
Heaven that he might lead the sons of men thither. Jesus was in all respects 
like unto his brethren. Not a feature of humanity is there but he wore t— 
but each in a renovated and brightened form. He was of the earth, but from 
it he sprung to heaven—to all divine and heavenly graces, that is—to t a 
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fection and hlessedness of man made divine. Such is the way in which he 
would lead his followers. If so, then to be a Saviour he must be a Patriot. 
His salvation consists in perfecting every human and social virtue. He is 
not by nature above, but of us; and by being of us, he would lead us to his 
own likeness, taking our love of parents to deepen and guide it—taking our 
friendship to make it tender and disinterested like his own—taking our be- 
nevolence and converting it from a sentiment into a principle—taking our 
patriotism and at once giving it energy and allying it with universal philan- 
thropy. The process of Christian salvation is not, as many think, from heaven 
to earth, but from earth to heaven. The means by which we are to ascend 
to future bliss is not the sheet let down in Peter’s vision, but Jacob's ladder 
resting firmly on this globe, and hence making a pathway to the skies. Jesus 
saves the world by transforming the world into his own image. Jesus was a 
Patriot. His words and his tears attest the love he bore to the land of his 
nativity, and in the whole course of his short but important ministry he 
sought, with the utmost earnestness, to promote its welfare. And yet the 
virtues of a Christian and the virtues of a Patriot are by many thought in- 
compatible ; and so great is the discord imagined to reign between them, 
that the more a man aims to follow Christ, the more he commonly thiaks 
himself bound to abstain from what concerns his country. A grievous error. 
If the best Christian is likest to Christ, the best Christian is also the best 
Patriot. And yet those who are specially set apart for the defence of the 
gospel, are those who, by the world’s law, are of all others most strictly in- 
terdicted from the pursuits of patriotism. A Minister and a Patriot—the two 
words scarcely occur in juxtaposition but to have the unholy alliance, as it is 
thought, denounced. Yet what but a union of the same nature is the alliance 
between church and state, and the intermingling of the hierarchy with the 
nobility of the realm? The prejudice has arisen, as do most, in interested 
feelings. ‘The rulers of the earth associated the clergy with themselves, and 
to prevent any portion of the clerical influence being turned against them, 
gave out the fallacy that it was wrong for the ministers of Christ, that it was 
inconsistent with their profession, to interfere with politics. If by this term 
be meant the petty yet often furious squabbles of rival parties, the minister 
of Christ, as well as every other good man, would do well to keep aloof; 
but if it apply to questions which relate to a nation’s destinies, which involve 
her freedom or her thraldom, and therein the happiness or misery of mil- 
lions, and no less their future than their present condition, then the Christian, 
whatever his station in the church, who remains indifferent, neglects his duty 
and forgets the example of his Master. Let those who reproach the servant 
or the minister of Christ for engaging in the struggle of right against wrong 
principles of government, turn to him who is the Christian’s exemplar, and 
ask if there ever appeared on earth one who so largely influenced the des- 
lines of his country as did Jesus Christ. The life and the death of a whole 
nation were in his hands, With them lay the choice; but it was a choice 
etween these two. Life or death—no alternative. They made their elec- 
tion, and destruction came like a whirlwind. When one calmly considers 
much the happiness of nations is placed in the hands of their rulers, 
ae misery a rote measure may entail, and what blessings may ensue from 
le rear oa ow myriads may have their lot brightened or darkened 
rh cee ation—how it has happened that the few have too ofien battened on 
cea oe which they had spread among the many, making @ gain not 
hg Godliness, but of wickedness; when one sees that the science of go- 
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vernment has been a traffic in human vices and human misery, and that now 
whole nations, once oppressed and degraded, are awakening to feel their 
wrongs and to assert their rights, thus making the present day big with the 
most transcendently important destinies ;—how can one fail to hope that the 
error spoken of has waned to wax no more, and that the time is coming 
when every honest man will lend his aid in an honest cause; when every 
Christian will deem himself bound by his name to speak and think and write 
and act for God and his country; when the great truth shall be recognized in 
the mind and illustrated in the conduct, that the science of government is one 
and a most important branch of the great science of morals. Yes, with mo- 
rals, with religion, with all that the Christian desires most for his fellow. 
creatures, whether here or hereafter, with man’s greatest duties and bright. 
est hopes, with his best susceptibilities and highest destination, is the science 
of politics most intimately connected ; so that the moralist may teach and the 
minister preach in vain, except their efforts be made under the auspices of 
an honest and enlightened government. How often, for want of this, have 
the eftorts of the philanthropist been traversed, and the labours of Christ's 
ministers been robbed of their hardly-earned reward. 

True it is, that from the corruptions which have been too often allied with 
the ruling powers, the atmosphere of politics has been too troubled and foul 
for the Christian. This, combined with the fact, that Patriotism has gene- 
rally been so narrow in its spirit as to contravene the law of Christian love, 
has given —— to the error which selfishness originated. But corruption 
has prevailed because the greatest have not always been the best men of a 
state, and because the Christian has neglected his public in the prosecution 
of his private duties ; and narrowness of spirit is not an essential feature in 
the Patriot’s character, for Jesus was a Philanthropist as well as a Patriot, 
He loved his country, and he loved his race, and he died as he lived in order 
to save them both. The good of the world and the good of the holy land 
were blended intimately in his heart. Where his eyes first opened and his 
boyhood was spent, where imagination opened out her fairy land, the spot 
which friendship and love had rendered holy ground, and the hearth round 
which smile had answered smile, and heart glowed to heart, the place which 
prophets had hallowed and poets inspired, which religion had consecrated 
and even the Almighty deigned to visit,—there his spirit rested with a heart 
full of love; but other scenes expanded before his view and engaged the 
whole ardour of his benevolent soul. From land to land his spirit travelled 
over ocean and mountain, through valleys and homes, and wherever It met 
with one in human form fitted to enjoy a beautiful world and to reach a bliss 
ful heaven, there it lighted and grieved with affectionate concern that sin 
had injured, if not destroyed, nature’s adaptation, and longed and found the 
way to raise, even out of the wreck of the earthly tabernacle, a building ™ 
every human soul, not made with hands, abounding in happiness and ete! 
in the heavens, Of a similar character should be the Christian's patriousm. 
The love of country and the love of man should be blended in his soul. For 
the Patriotism of the many we have no commendation. Sometimes it 18 but 
the guise which selfishness and ambition take to forward their designs. At 
the best it limits its regards to the welfare of one nation, and that welfare ™ 
seeks in ignorance at the cost of every other. In ignorance we say, for!” 
fact—and of this truth men are now beginning to catch some glimmerings 
in fact, the weal of one is the weal of all, and, conversely, the weal of all 18 
the weal of one. All mankind are members one of another. They a 
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united by the bond of common interests as well as of a common brother- 
hood. ‘This is the great truth which the Patriotism of Jesus teaches, and 
like other teachings of that divine instructor, nature, when read in the light 
which he affords, gives at once a sanction and a comment to the lesson. 
That sanction is seen in the punishment which ensues when the welfare of 
one people is sought in another's injury, and that comment we may read in 
the spread of those truly Christian principles which, in their operation, are 
beginning to allow of the unrestricted and unaided interchange of the varied 
products of different climes and divers talents. Yes, the spirit of Christia- 
nity is spreading on all sides around us, and soon will it, we hope, establish 
that entire and unlimited reciprocity which shall make, in fact, as they have 
long been in theory, all nations one family. ‘Then Patriotism will cease to 
benefit one brother at another’s cost, and become, in the bosoms of his dis« 
ciples, pure, ardent, and catholic, as it was in the bosom of Jesus, 
The character as well as the spirit of Patriotism has been narrow, Pa- 
triotism has been commonly identified with military renown. He is the 
Patriot, in the world’s estimation, who protects and extends the boundaries 
of his country by martial virtues, The true definition of a Patriot is a lover 
of his country. Whoever loves and strives to benefit his native land is truly 
a Patriot. But no work so multifarious as the work of beneficence, and ac- 
cordingly, if we advert to the character of Jesus, we shall find his Patriotism 
displaying itself in a variety of ways —in almost every way, but that of 
martial achievements. ‘To benefit his country Jesus taught in the synago- 
gues and in the streets; he cured the sick, raised the dead, solaced the poor, 
sought and saved what was lost. So, according to our power, let our Patriot- 
ism display itself. Each one may thus be a Patriot in his sphere, however 
contracted it may be ; and a measure of his beneficence you could not easily 
find. Men commonly think that the destinies of a nation are in the hands of 
8 governors ; and so in a sense, but not the sense the many mean, they are. 
It is the controul, not the formation, of its destinies, that rulers have power 
over. ‘That formation lies mainly in the hands of fathers and mothers, the 
ministers of Christ, and every instrument of evil or of good. And as is that 
formation, so must be the controul. All things are not governed in the same 
way. The pilot may brave the ocean, but would peril the safety were he to 
take the lead of an army. Legislation must always have a strict relation to 
the character of the subject ; for laws, to have etiect, must be suited to those for 
whom they are made ; they must carry with them the popular voice, and be 
fitted to the manners and wants of the people. Otherwise they are nugatory 
or marious, So then with the many, not the few, the shaping of a nation’s 
course depends, Yes, however humble their station may appear, the Chris- 
oe mother who are careful to bring up their children in the way 
didi go, exert a most important influence on the body politic, and 
Christies @ most patriotic duty; and every Christian minister, and every 
adie man, who fulfils the purposes of his mission, though they may not 
risk with the rulers of their country, though they do not sit in its halls of le- 
Shick exert an influence which the lawgiver must take cognizance of, and 
the nga throughout the mass of society, affects even the king upon 
‘teoncar and © benefit his country Jesus raised on high the reproving voice, 
with destre. piritual wickedness in high places, and menacing the civil power 
the constitu cpa At the same time he was observant of all that —— to 
jon ee Yes, he paid them tribute while he predicted their 
uction. Hence we draw two lessons—obey the laws, and strive to 
252 
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mend them: avoid premature convulsions. Let the harvest be ripe before 
you reap it. Remove not one system before you can substitute another, 
Tolerate an abuse rather than embroil a nation. But in so doing cease not, 
in imitation of Jesus, to prepare the way for its removal. Pay tribute, but 
denounce corruption, There is a virtue found often in the Christian charac. 
ter, which, were it not so timid, one would term amiable, that trembles to lit 
high the voice of crimination and reproof, and retires into privacy to busy 
itself with the care of feeding the hungry and clothing the naked. We con- 
demn not its existence, but deprecate its spread; we approve of its good, 
while we deplore its defects. It is not the virtue of Jesus. He was at once 
the private and the public benefactor. The kindness of his heart even 
prompted him not to tolerate, but to denounce public abuses. When did his 
virtuous indignation kindle, but in beholding the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, 
and the wickedness of those who were at once the priests and rulers of his 
country ? 

This may lead us to notice the time when Jesus began his patriotic exer- 
tions, It was a time of unprecedented depravity. Corruptions prevailed 
alike in the church and in the state. Then Jesus elevated his admonitory 
and threatening voice ; then he went about doing good, teaching, warning, 
and amending. Eventful periods require extraordinary exertions. The cha- 
racter of every change is largely affected by the character of those concerned 
in making it; and he who would see a change from bad to good, must in 
every case throw his influence into the right scale. There are periods when 
the fortune of a country is at stake, when its destinies undergo a new crea- 
tion, when events take place of a magnitude sufficient to influence unborn 
ages. Then, as did Jesus, every man is bound to exercise the more active 
duties of a Patriot. Then, to the quiet virtues of the parent and the bene- 
factor, must be added the stirring excellence of one who loves his country too 
well to spare any effort for its rescue and salvation. The period at which we 
of this day find ourselves is one of this character. The elements around ts, 
with all their mighty agencies, are in active operation. A dreadful collision 
or a happy renovation is at hand. This is not the time for idle gazing. 
Every lover of his country, every lover of his species, should now take an 
active part, and do what in him lies to give the victory to the righteous cause. 
The collision of which we have spoken is fearful to think of. Willingly 
would the benevolent heart see the nations reach the peaceful shore without 

passing over the stormy ocean. Let us brace up our minds to hope for the 
yest and bear the worst. Let us learn to buy good nor grudge the cost. Let 
us be prepared to pursue, without wearying, the path of duty. Whether or 
not the sunshine of success illumine our road, still Jet us press forward, tura- 
ing neither to the right hand nor the left. Onward, onward, let our watch 
word be, through defeat and through victory—through joy and through sor 
row=-God's glory and man’s happiness being our end and aim. 
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ON THE CHRONOLOGY AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE GOSPEL NAR- 
RATIVES.,. 


(Continued from p. 314.) 


Near the close of our last article, it was observed, that, in the circum- 
stances of the case, St. Luke could not have compiled his Gospel in closely 
chronological order ; and that it presents internal indications that his ar- 
rangement zs not strictly chronological, The obvious character of St. Luke’s 
mind would lead him to adopt an orderly mode of composition ; and it 
cannot be doubted that he would not, without due notice, intentionally de- 
part from the order of time; but those who have considered the circum- 
stances of that part of our Lord's Ministry which immediately followed the 
imprisonment of the Baptist—so crowded with occurrences, and these so 
constantly changing in their locality—will have no difficulty in perceiving, 
that nothing but personal attendance, and even contemporaneous records, 
could enable a person to retrace a comprehensive view of that period in the 
exact order of events. Of short portions, such a view might be given by 
persons residing where the occurrences took place, or who had attended our 
Lord in particular parts of his progresses; and by diligent inquiry, some 
general idea might be formed, by a person not present, of the train of events, 
which would serve as a guide in framing an orderly narrative. St. Luke 
obviously possessed records of such portions; and all that could then be 
learnt as to the succession of events, he would undoubtedly learn, in order 
to frame his narrative. But for this purpose he had not such advantages as 
he possessed for his subsequent “treatise.” In the latter, the series of 
events extended over a space of many years, and the events themselves often 
occurred at far distant places, and at like intervals of time : what is still 
more important, he was himself a personal witness during a large portion of 
his history. But in retracing the occurrences of a few months—commonly 
unconnected with each other, except in their effects on the bodies or the 
souls of those who were the objects of them, and, in various instances, oc- 
curring in the same places, after short intervals in which our Lord had been 
absent from them—he must often, when framing his narrative, have had no 
other guidance than the connexion of place and of subject. This invaluable 
historian followed, in every instance, we doubt not, the best system of ar- 
rangement which the circumstances of the case presented : sail though the 
gospel annalist of the present day has advantages which St. Luke did not 
possess, for framing a chronological arrangement of the whole of our Lord’s 
Ministry ; and, in some respects, superior advantages, in reference to the 
succession of events, even in that part of it which Luke peculiarly records ;* 
yet one important result has probably followed from his not having closely 

und himself to the (often unattainable) order of time—that he has re- 
corded various discourses and sayings of our Lord, the precise date of which 
could not have been ascertained, and which, from his wider range of know- 
led ¢, he alone had the power to record. 

*Wo circumstances contributed to that wider range: the one, that his in- 
— would naturally extend into the eastern part of the dominions of 
me » Where our Lord spent several weeks during (we may reasonably 
‘ppose) the absence of the Twelve; the other, that, from his profession 
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the We can scarcely be misunderstood, but deem it best to specify that we refer to 
Possession of St. John’s Gospel, aud St. Matthew's. 
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and education, he would have access to a class in society superior to that of 
the fishermen and publicans of Galilee. To the latter cause may be attri. 
buted St. Luke’s knowledge of various occurrences at the houses of the rich 
which are not recorded by Matthew or Mark; and also of those connected 
with the household or the jurisdiction of Herod: to the former, his know. 
ledge of discourses, parables, &c., which were delivered in the Perwa, or at 
Jeast recorded by believers who resided there, and probably but little known 
in Galilee. It is not likely that St. Luke would have much access to Apos- 
tles, most of whom must have left Judea, and of whom one alone js men- 
tioned in the later part of St. Paul’s history (Acts xxi. 18) : but many of the 


Seventy must have been still living ; and from their recollections, as well as 


from those records, which (either from personal knowledge, or from the 
preachings of the Apostles) would be early drawn up, of our Lord's trans- 
actions or discourses in particular portions of his ministry, he must have had 
sources of information beyond what any single Apostle could have supplied, 

The Gospel of Luke may be divided into six leading portions : 

!. The record of the early history of John and of Jesus: ch. 1. 11. 

Il. The Ministry of the Baptist; with the Baptism and Temptation of 
Christ: ch. i, l—iv. 13, 

HI. The Ministry of Christ in Galilee: ch. iv. 14—ix. 62. 

IV. Miscellaneous Discourses and Transactions principally connected with 
the Perma: ch. x. 1—xvii. 10. 

V. Discourses and Occurrences during the last Journey to Jerusalem: ch. 
xvil.p LJ —xix. 28.* 


* The words in Luke xvii. 11, are rendered, * And it came to pass, as he went to 
Jerusalem, that he passed through the midst of Samaria and Galilee :"’ Gia peow 
Lamaperas xas TadsAaias. As Luke could not have represented our Lord’s course 
to Jerusalem from any part of Palestine, as passing through the midst, first of Se 
maria, and then of Galilee,—and as he was too accurate a writer to place the cout 
tries in that order, if our Lord had been journeying from auy part of Galilee to Je- 
rusalem—it appears most reasonable to suppose, that his words mean, * through 
the borders of Samaria and Galilee.’’ From ch. ix. 51—56 and Matt. xix. 1, WP 
pears, that, on our Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem, having been rejected in Sama 
ria, he passed over the Jordan, into the Perwa—probably over the bridge near Sy 
thopolis. His course would, therefore, lie along the confines of Samaria and Galilee; 
and Luke would naturally mention Samaria first, because his previous view of out 
Lord's course was from Samaria. This is the interpretation of Wetstein and others; 
aud it now appears to us fully satisfactory. Lightfoot imagines that Galilee (# 
loosely it might) included Perma; and, further, that it here means Perea, which 4 
wot an admissible interpretation. Paulus and Greswell suppose, that, as Chnst 
after raising Lazarus, resided for a time at Ephraim, and afterwards went into Ga- 
lilee, before he came to Jerusalem at the last passover, Luke speaks of him, I 
passage under consideration, as taking a circuit from Ephraim, through Samaria a 
Galilee, in the way to Jerusalem ! 

Regarding Lake xvii. 11 as referring to our Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem, * 
have little hesitation in cousidering it as the recommencement of that narrative which 
the Evangelist had interrupted at the close of the ninth chapter, in order to a 
duce a Gnomology consisting of miscellaneous records, without specific dates, ™ 
whole of which he may have collected in the Perwa, and much of which he may hare 
known to be connected with it in point of locality. There are in it some facts whic 
could not have occurred in our Saviour’s last journey to Jerusalem, as the mission 
of the Seventy, and the visit to Bethany in the tenth chapter ; and some cine 
{as we shall hereafter specify) which the Gospel of Matthew, and internal evlgene’s 
would lead one to refer to an earlier period: but, on the other hand, a 
others, (as ch, xiii, 1—9 and 22—35,) which so obviously suit that journey, 
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VI. Transactions from our Lord’s entry into Jerusalem to his ascension ; 
ch. xix. 29—xxiv, 03. 

The fourth portion contains the greater part of that Gnomology which Bishop 
Marsh supposes to have, in a great measure, existed before St. Luke began to 
compile his Gospel ; and to have been placed by him in the position in 
which we find it, on account of the references which occur in it to our Lord’s 
journeying to Jerusalem. The part of the Gospel which Marsh includes in 
the Gnomology, occupies from ch. ix. 51 to xvii. 14. For the reason we 
have assigned in the preceding note, we would lessen the extent of that mis- 
cellaneous collection of Discourses, &c.; and we much prefer the supposi- 
tion that the Gnomology was formed by St. Luke himself, from various re- 
cords which he collected in the Perea, but which, from different causes, he 
could not interweave in the continuous narrative that he had given of our 
Lord’s ministry in Galilee, or in that which he afterwards gives of the journey 
through the Perea to Jerusalem.* 

On examining the records of Matthew and Mark, respecting the last jour- 
ney from Galilee, through the Peraa, to Jerusalem, (Matt. xix., xx., and 
Mark x.,) and considering that the Apostles were with our Lord during the 
whole of it, abundant reason presents itself for the conviction, that the mis- 
sion and return of the Seventy could not have occurred during that journey. 
There is, indeed, no reference to these disciples in any part of the first two 
Gospels ; and the continuous nature of the narratives of the last journey, 
precludes the supposition that their mission took place during it. Upon our 
leading principle—that the miracle of the Five ‘Thousand occurred a short 
time before the Last Passover—it was not possible that it should have done 
so; and without departing from St. Luke’s own Gospel, we see reason to 
conclude that he could not have intended to represent their mission as 
occurring between our Lord's leaving Galilee and his entering Judea. He 
says (ch. ix. 51), that when the time was come that he should be received up, 
Jesus steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem. ‘This expression excludes 
the supposition of a circuitous progress, or a long sojourn, in the Perwa ; and 
his direct course would not exceed forty or fifty miles. Three days would be 
sufficient for that part of his journey. During it he might work many mi- 
racles, and often communicate his heavenly instructions to the multitudes 
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they would naturally suggest the placing of the whole in that portion of the Gospel,— 
in other respects the best suited to it. 
ree enit considering this passage as describing the course our Lord tovk after being 
; —_ in Samaria, we must place the miraculous cure of the Ten Lepers on the 
a  saergse to Jerusalem, In ‘*a Harmony of the Gospels,”’ (Boston, 1831,) “on 
phy phd some by Lant Carpenter, LL. D.,” in his * Iutroduction to the Geogra- 
fle 1e New restament,”’ this occurrence is placed before the Feast of Dedica- 
shalt porate to the order in Dr. Carpenter’s New Testament Geography. We 
Me pe occasion to notice this beautifully printed Harmony hereafter ; but we 
ma a owed to express here our satisfaction, that the leading principles of ar- 
aon “sem Which we are advocating, are likely to obtain an extensive reception 
atid Bose transatlantic brethren. ‘The Boston Harmony came to hand after our 
. c = in p. 307 had gone to the press, we 
te larsh’s view of the contents of this Gnomology, will be found in his 
pels,” raion - the Origin and Composition of the Three First Canonical Gos- 
200 re at 6 How far he is correct (or, rather, incorrect) in saying, p- 241, 
re “a ! gros has a great part of the matter contained in Luke ix, 51—xviii. 
Ny “‘, tena by referring to our Table in p. 309, § 33—64. 
graph . e reader will oblige us by altering the ward taught (in the last para- 
“PS Of 314) to wrought; and also ch. x, 57, to ch. ix. 57. 
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and to his disciples; and from the first three Gospels we have rather Copivus 
records of our Lord's transactions during it: but nothing that at aij 
accords with the occurrence during it of the mission of the Seventy, and 
their return after having executed their commission. 

If the mission of the Seventy could not have occurred on our Lord’s last 
journey, we are at liberty to place it where it best suits the history ; and no 
situation appears more probable than during the absence of the ‘Twelve, and 
soon after our Lord had sent them forth. Purposing, without a doubt, to 
spend some time in the eastern part of Herod’s dominions, (which he did 
after he had visited Jerusalem at the Feast of Dedication,) it was natural 
that—in order to prepare for his preaching in a district where he had not 
yet been in his public character, and at a season of the year when it would 
not be practicable to collect great numbers of the people together, as in the 
preceding months in Galilee—he should adopt the preparatory measure of 
sending persons, many of whom might be natives of the Peraa, to the various 
towns and villages which he intended to visit. It is not improbable that we 
are to refer to his preaching in the Perea at that period, several of the dis- 
courses and occurrences which are recorded in our fourth division of St. 
Luke’s Gospel, i. e. the Gnomology. If the Evangelist became acquainted 
with the materials of that portion, principally by his researches in the Perwa, 
it might have contributed to their being arranged in their present situation 
and together; and if they were chiefly derived from some of the Seventy, 
it would naturally lead to their being introduced by a brief record of the 
mission and ministry of those disciples. 

Independently of any other consideration, it might, indeed, be reasonably 
supposed, from the expression, ‘ after these things,’’ (ch. x. },) that Mt. 
Luke considered the mission of the Seventy as occurring on the last journey; 
und though the fact is perceived to be otherwise, from the accounts of the 
preceding Evangelists, yet it might be admitted that such really was the view 
of St. Luke, except for his preceding representation (ch. 1X. 51) of the 
despatch and directness with whieh our Lord performed that journey. his 
almost obliges us to refer such an occurrence as the mission of the Seventy 
to a different period.—How then are we to interpret the words wera ravta, 
‘after these things’? Since the record obviously forms an independent 
section of the Gospel, it might be supposed that era ravta occurred in the 
original document, and was left by St. Luke as he found it. This, however, 
does not seem very consistent with that correctness of style which 1s mant- 
festly a characteristic of this Evangelist ; and it is more probable, that since 
his preceding section (ch. ix.) had begun with the account of the mission 0 
the twelve—with which he connected a brief view of the events following 
their return till our Lord’s last journey—he adverted to their mzssion 10 the 
expression wera ravra (without notice of the intervening records) ; Just * 
he clearly does when he says that ‘the Lord appointed Seventy others also, 
nas érepeg {0ounxevra.—If the reader do not deem this solution fully satisfac 
tory, he may consider it as one of the many cases in which we have only 9 
choose between difficulties; and we prefer that supposition which 1s atten 
with a verbal difficulty to that which opposes fact. 

The remarks already made in reference to the characteristics of tt 
part of St. Luke’s Gospel, consisting of the Gnomology, will proba 
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prepared the way for what we have to offer on the historical portion forming 
the third part—respecting our Lord's ministry in Galilee. satsip 
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definite notes of time in some cases, (see p. 314,) it may reasonably be con- 
cluded that when he uses indefinite expressions, it was for want of informa- 
tion as to the precise date. ‘This indefiniteness in the notes of time presents 
itself in various parts; (e.g. ch. v. 12, 17, vi. 12, vin. 225) and there are 
also in his Gospel, even in the historical portions of it, fewer means of de- 
ciding the locality of events than in Matthew’s. _ 

On the whole, it is probable, that notwithstanding the expression xadeFys, 
(ch. i. 3,) im a continued series, m a connected narrative,* (so generally un~ 
derstood to shew that Luke wrote his narrative in the order of time,) a pre- 
ference would usually be given, on internal evidence, to the order of Mat- 
thew, but for the great agreement between the arrangement of Luke and that 
of Mark. This is considered by many as affording reasonable presumption 
that St. Luke’s order is most according to the succession of events; because, 
it is supposed, two independent writers could not adopt the same order but 
from its agreeing with reality. Bishop Marsh argues the contrary. Accord- 
ing to his hypothesis, each of the first three Evangelists possessed a copy of 
one common document, with various additions: on this supposition, the 
agreement of Mark and Luke only proves that they followed the arrangement 
adopted in the common document ; while the departures from that succes- 
sion of events by Matthew, a personal witness, is an indication that he left 
it, owing to his knowledge of its non-accordance with the real order of 
events, If Bishop Marsh’s hypothesis be correct, the argument seems deci- 
sive: it has great force also on the hypothesis of more than one common 
document. The phenomena of verbal agreement in various parts between 
Mark and Luke, and between one or both of them and Matthew, can be 
adequately explained only on one or other of these two hypotheses; and 
there is, in the latter at least, nothing at all improbable. 

Independently of these hypotheses, however, we have stated grounds for 
our conviction that St. Luke’s order, in that fully occupied interval between 
the imprisonment of the Baptist, and the mission of the Twelve, ought not to 
he preferred to Matthew’s ; but the agreement of the former with Mark’s 
renders it desirable that we analyze that portion of Luke’s Gospel which 
extends from the imprisonment of the Baptist to our Lord’s Jast journey to 
Jerusalem, in connexion with the corresponding part of Mark’s, in order to 
shew in what way their common sources might have occasioned the order 
found in Luke’s Gospel, where it differs from that of Matthew. 

Before the public preaching of Christ, which commenced after the impri- 
sonment of the Baptist, we may place that visit of our Lord to Nazareth, 
which Luke records in the fourth chapter, vers. 16—30: and from this part 
of his Gospel we shall trace the correspondence with St. Mark’s, 
_ 1. Mark i. 16—iii. 20; Luke iv. 31—vi. 19: (Mark begins exclu- 
sively with the Call of Peter, Andrew, James, and John:) the cure of the 

moniac in the synagogue at Capernaum : the cure of Peter’s wife’s mo- 
ther, and many others, followed by a progress through Galilee : / Luke here 
introduces the miraculous draught of fishes, which is commonly regarded as 
the same transaction with the Call of Peter, &c. :) the cure of the Leper : 
the cure of the Paralytic: the Call of Levi: the discourse of our Lord at 
Levi's Feast : the Walk in the Cornfields: the Cure of the Man with the 
Withered Hand : the Selection of the Apostles. 

ll. Luke, vi, 20—viii. 3, here introduces a portion peculiar to himself. 

* See the useful Greek and Evglish Lexicon of the New Testament from the 
tlavis Philulogica of Wahl, by Edward Robinson. Andover. 1825, 
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It begins with the record he had obtained of our Lord's discourse to his dis. 
ciples (delivered, as Matthew records, on a mount, and at an earlier period) ; 
then the cure of the Centurion’s Servant: the raising of the Widow's Soy 
at Nain: the Message from the Baptist : the visit at the house of Simon the 
Pharisee : another progress, when several women attended our Lord.—Whe. 
ther the records of these formed one document, or whether St. Luke arranged 
them as at present, cannot be certainly known ; but the latter seems the 
most probable. ‘Two of the occurrences are given by St. Luke alone; and, 
in reference to each other, and independently of any other portion, they are 
all, probably, in the real order of time. ‘This is the case, too, with the 
greater part of the former portion. 

If. (1) Mark ii. 20—iv. 34; Luke viii. 4—21. In this portion of 
Mark, we find the discourse respecting Blasphemy against the Holy Spirit: 
the application of our Lord’s Mother and Brethren: the Parables of the 
Sower; the seed in the Earth; and the Mustard Seed. In Luke we find 
only the Parable of the Sower, (with a short addition respecting the lighted 
candle,) and the application of our Lord’s Mother and Brethren. Other 
parts of this portion, however, are found in his Gnomology. As Mark con- 
nects this portion with the following, and as what Luke has of it bears the 
same position in reference to the next portion, this and the following may 
have formed one document ; and we have numbered them accordingly. 

If. (2) Mark iv. 35—v. 43; Luke viii, 22—ix. 56, This portion 
consists of a series of events, following each other in close succession ; and 
just such as might originate in the oral narratives of eye-witnesses, retracing 
them in succession. It begins with our Lord’s crossing the Lake, and sull- 
ing the storm: then the cure of the Gadarene Demoniacs: the application 
of Jairus: the cure of the disordered Woman: and the raising of the 
Daughter of Jairus. We know from St. Matthew's Gospel (ch. ix. 15), that 
the application of Jairus was made while our Lord was at his house ; and it 
is obvious that the person who originally recorded this portion, could not 
have himself been present at the feast, and that he simply gave an account 
of facts which came within his observation. It is scarcely possible that the 
two portions I, and III. 2, could originally have been recorded by one per- 
son, himself present at the transactions related : no such person could have 
separated the circumstances at Matthew's feast and the application of Jairus. 
And this throws much light on the nature of the Gospels by Mark and Luke, 
neither of whom were eye-witnesses, and both having to rely on information 
from written records, or oral narration; abundantly satisfactory for all es- 
sential purposes ; but not affording the power to ascertain the succession ol 
events as a whole, though giving them in a true order in particular parts. 

MARK now adds the account of our Lord’s visit to Nazareth, (ch. vie 1— 
6,) which seems to be unconnected with what precedes and follows. The 
remaining portions agree in the order of time, with the corresponding pat 

of St. Matthew's Gospel. : 
IV. Mark vi. 7—44; Luke ix. 1—17. The Mission of the Apostles : 
their Return, after the Death of John: the immediately subsequent Miracle 
of the Five Thousand. . 
V. Mark vi. 45—viii. 26. Occurrences between the Miracle of the Five 
Thousand, and the Confesssion of Peter. : 
Vi. Mark viii, 27—ix. 50; Luxe ix. 18—50. The Confession of 
Peter : the Transfiguration : the Cure of the Epileptic; and the Rebuke 
the Ambitious Disciples, and connected circumstances. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM HERDER. 


PAVID AND JONATHAN. 


WueEn, wasted by the cares of his kingdom and by grief for his children, 
the son of Jesse finally slept on his bed of death, lo! in the dark valley of 
the shadow of death the friend of his youth, Jonathan, came towards him. 
“Our covenant is eternal,’’ said he to the form of the aged king: ‘ but | 
cannot reach forth unto thee my hand, whilst thou art defiled with blood, 
with the blood of my father’s house, burdened also with the groans of my 
son. Follow me.’’ And David followed the heavenly youth. 

« Alas!’ said he to himself; ‘*a hard lot is the life of men; and a yet 
harder the life of a king. O that I had fallen like thee, Jonathan, with an 
innocent heart, in the spring-time of my years; or that [ had remained a 


singing shepherd on the plains of Bethlehem! A glorious life hast thou 


lived meanwhile in Paradise. Why died I not with thee ?” 

“ Murmur not,’’ said Jonathan, ‘‘ against him who gave thee the crown of 
thy people, and made thee the father of an everlasting kingdom, I beheld thy 
toils and griefs, and have awaited thee here.” 

Then he led him to a stream in Paradise. ‘* Drink,”’ said he, ‘* out of this 
fountain, and all thy cares shall be forgotten. Bathe thyself in this stream, 
and thou shalt become young and fair as thou wert in those days when I took 
thee to my heart, and we made with each other the covenant of fidelity, But 
dive deep in the flood ; it flows like silver, and must purify thee like fire.” 

David drank out of the holy fountain, and bathed himself in the clear 
stream. The draught relieved him of all earthly cares; but the waters of 
purification sank deep into him. They glowed like fire within, tll they left 
him spotless like his celestial friend. 

As he stood in renewed youth, Jonathan reached forth his harp to him ; 
and more sweetly than here below he sang under the tree of life, 

“David and Jonathan, loving in their lives, in their death are not divided, 
They are stronger than eagles ; swifter than the roe upon the hills. Daughters 
of Israel, weep for us no more! We are clothed in the beauty of our youth. 
I rejoice for thee, my brother Jonathan! I had delight in thee below: but 
here thy love is to me more than the love of our youth.” 

They embraced one another, and, now inseparable, vowed once again the 
covenant of fidelity for ever. 


SOLOMON IN YOUTH. 


A ee king once said to his favourite, “‘ Ask of me what thou wilt, and it 
shall be given to thee.” 
And the youth said to himself, ‘* What shall I pray for, so that I may not 
ter repent of my wish? Honour and authority I have already, Gold 
and silver are the most insecure gifts in the world. I will ask the king’s 
daughter; because she loves me as I love her; and in her I shall possess all 
things ; not only riches and honour, but also the heart of my benefactor ; 
use through this gift he becomes my father.’’ ‘The favourite made his 
Prayer, and it was granted, 


bi When God first appeared to the youth Solomon in a dream, he said to 
um, “Say what I shall give unto thee, and it shall be given.” And behold 
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388 Translations from Herder. 


the youth sought not silver and gold, nor renown, nor power, nor long life: 
but he sought the daughter of God,—celestial Wisdom, and received with 
her whatsoever he could desire. ‘To her he consecrated his fairest lays, and 
celebrated her to mortals as the sole blessedness on earth. As long as he 
loved her, he possessed the heart of God and the love of men; and through 
her alone has he lived, after death, on this side the grave. 


SOLOMON IN AGE, 


Luxury, riches, and honour, had so ensnared Solomon in the years of his 
manhood, that he forgot Wisdom, the bride of his youth, and inclined his 
heart to many delusions. 

Once, as he walked in his stately gardens, he heard the plants and animals 
speaking among themselves (for he understood their speech), and bent his ear 
to hear what they said. ‘‘ Behold the king!’’ said the lily. ‘* How proudly 
he passes me by! yet, however meek, I am more glorious than he.” 

And the palm-tree waved its boughs and said, ‘* Here he comes, the op- 
pressor of his realm; and yet is he told that he is like a palm-tree. Where 
are his fruits, and the boughs wherewith he refreshes those beneath him?” 

He went further and heard the nightingale sing to her mate, ‘ Solomon 
loves not as we love ; nor is he thus beloved by any among his concubines.” 
And the turtle-dove cooed to her companion, ‘ Of his thousand wives, not 
one will grieve for him as I would mourn thee, mine only one!” 

Full of wrath, the king quickened his steps, and came to the nest of the 
stork who led forth his young, and bore them up with his wings, that they 
might learn to fly. ‘* King Solomon,” said the stork to his young, “ does 
not thus with his son Rehoboam. Therefore shall his son not prosper; 
and strangers shall rule in the house which he hath built.”’ 

Then the king hastened to his inner chamber, and was still and melan- 
choly.—And as he sat in meditation, behold! the bride of his youth, Wis 
dom, the daughter of God, drew near invisibly and touched his eyes. He 
fell into a deep sleep, and saw a mournful vision of a future day. He saw 
his kingdom divided through the answer of his foolish son, A. stranger 
ruled over ten oppressed tribes which had fallen from under the sceptre of 
his house. His palaces were fallen; his pleasure-gardens swallowed up by 
an earthquake; the city laid waste; the plains made desolate ; and the tem- 
ple of God on fire! 

He started up affrighted from his sleep; and behold, the friend of bis 
youth, with tearful eyes, stood revealed before him, and said: ‘ Thou hast 
seen what shall happen, and of all this hast thou laid the foundation. It is 
no longer in thy power to change the past. Thou canst not command the 
stream to re-enter its fount, nor thy youth to turn back its course. Thy 
spirit is exhausted, thy heart is wearied, and I, the forsaken of other days, 
may no longer be thy companion in the region of thine earthly life.” 

With a compassionate gaze, she cndiieel : and Solomon, who had crowne 
ed his youth with roses, wrote in his old age a mournful book on the vanity 
of all human things that are upon the earth. 
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AN ADDRESS, IN RECOMMENDATION OF THE LANCASHIRE AND CHE- 
SHIRE BOOK AND TRACT SOCIETY, DELIVERED IN CROSS-STREET 
CHAPEL, MANCHESTER. APRIL 24, 1831, BY J. G. ROBBERDS, 


(The following Address is sent to the Monthly Repository at the request of some 
who heard it. With the exception of a few verbal corrections, and two or three 
septences which occurred at the time, but which I cannot now recal, it is the same 
as when delivered. J. GR] 


Tue subject of my discourse this afternoon was announced in the notice 
given this morning. ‘The members of the Tract Society are to hold their 
Annual Meeting at the conclusion of the present service. What I propose 
is to say a few words in recommendation of that Society. I would state its 
objects, and point out the great use which may be made of it by those who 
are heartily desirous of doing good. 

That I have, on this occasion, departed from the custom of prefacing my 
discourse with a passage of Scripture, is not because none could be found 
suitable to such a purpose. On the contrary, the difficulty would rather be 
to select out of many which enjoin on Christians the duty of seeking the 
welfare of their fellow-men, which bid those who have been converted 
strengthen their brethren, and Which magnify the work of turning sinners 
from the error of their way. 

All these objects are combined in that of this Society, which is, as stated 
in its first rule, ** the circulation of books and tracts favourable to the cause 
of genuine Christianity and the practice of virtue.”’ 

Observe, my friends, the word ‘“ circulation.’’ For the whole spirit and 
utility of the Society depend upon the meaning which its members attach to 
that word, and upon the degree in which they act up to its meaning. If 
their only purpose in associating were to supply themselves at a cheaper rate 
with instructive books for their own reading, this might, no doubt, be a very 
useful purpose for themselves and their own families. We might commend 
them for securing within their reach so much rational occupation and enter- 
tainment. But they would not, on that account, have any claim to be con- 
sidered as a Christian and benevolent society. And I should almost as soon 
have thought of recommending from the pulpit any one of the subscription 
libraries in the town, as this particular institution. 

Or again, if the members of this Society contented themselves with sub- 
scribing their money, and took no pains afterwards to select and distribute, 
either by giving or lending, such books and tracts as might seem likely to be 
useful, they would still be far from promoting the professed object of the 
society, and that which alone I have undertaken to recommend. It might, 
indeed, be said that they would be doing good by merely increasing the 
means which would thus be placed at the disposal of others more inclined to 
exert themselves. It might be thought a charitable and praiseworthy work, 
to kee pouring supplies into a reservoir of instruction, for the mere chance 
of its being drawn off by others in useful directions. But what if all the 
Serr of the Society x ter act on the same principle! And, surely, if 
-" principle be good for one, it is good for all. Yet what should we then 

ve, as the whole result of the Society’s operations, but an accumulating 
stock, and a yearly lengthening catalogue of unused books ? 

The object professed by the Society, the object, therefore, which ought to 

in. mind by every one of its members, the object, in fact, to which 
every one should consider himself pledged, and that for which it appears to 
o peculiarly worthy of being recommended, is, as was before stated, “ the 
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390 Lancashire and Cheshire Book and Tract Society. 


circulation of books and tracts favourable to the cause of genuine Christi. 
anity and the practice of virtue.”’ 

One labour of love, necessary as a preparation for the accomplishment of 
such a purpose, has long and extensively been carried on in the numerous 
schools which are every where around us. There are now, it is probable, 
comparatively few in the population of our large towns who cannot read, 
But there are many, it is also probable, who make but little use of their 
ability to read; and nota few, it isto be feared, who, to say the least, do 
not make a good use of it. Besides, of those who are disposed to employ 
some portion of their leisure in reading, and who would be glad to read for 
instruction as well as entertainment, there must be many who cannot easily 
obtain books. Or if this difficulty seems, in a manner, vanishing before the 
increasing number of extraordinarily cheap publications, yet the knowledge 
thus offered to the poor may not always be that which is most adapted to 
have a favourable influence on their character, not always that which will 
most enrich their souls, and be to them a treasure of hope and comfort for 
all the difficulties and all the trials of their lot. 

The elementary education of the school requires then to be followed up 
by those who have learnt of Christ to care for and wish well to their fellow. 
men, in farther efforts to turn that education to good account. — It requires 
to be followed up by efforts to cherish in those who read a taste for reading, 
and to direct the love of knowledge, where it exists, to its worthiest objects. 
Now this is what is professed by such associations as that which I am re- 
commending ; and this is what is provided for in collections of books and 
tracts, from which each member of such an association may easily supply 
himself with the means of giving the information that he finds any where 
needed, on the evidences, doctrines, duties, benefits, and comforts of religion. 

I have said, “‘ that may be any where needed.’’ For information on 
these subjects is often very much needed, not merely among the poor, but 
among all classes. The educated, and those who are considered well edu- 
cated, are not seldom found very ignorant on these subjects. Much, indeed, 
has lately been done for the diffusion of what is expressly called ‘ useful 
knowledge.’’ But when we examine what kind of knowledge is meant, we 
find that it is chiefly knowledge relating to the arts and conveniences of this 
life, to the construction and laws of the material world, to the history of 
political events and changes ; in short, to subjects which address themselves 
to the curiosity and the understanding, but which rarely, if at all, bring into 
view the connexion of this life with another, and the awful responsibilities 
of man as the subject of God’s moral government, and the destined heir of 
immortality. : 

Now I mean no disparagement of the knowledge which is so especially 
recommended as useful. It is useful. Whatever tends to make men exef- 
cise their minds, and teaches them what powers they have for improving 
their own condition, and stirs up their exertions by shewing how much bas 
been done by others, must be useful. I heartily wish such knowledge ' 
be diffused as widely as possible. But still, I will contend, there is another 
kind much more useful. I wish to see men intelligent, thoughtful, provident, 
industrious, sober, rational in their amusements and pleasures. 1 wish to 
see them making the best of their means and capacities for the comfort 
this present life. And they may be much helped to this by the knowledge 

which is called useful, Perhaps, too, it may be the fact, that man can never 

be made an intellectual and thoughtful being, without having some 
principles also called into exercise. But I farther wish to see men full of @ 
generous concern for each other’s welfare, full of a noble superiority t ! 
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world, even while they are not inattentive to their means of making ita 
scene of pleasantness, full of a consciousness that they have a better inheri- 
tance in reserve. I wish to see them, ‘* not slothful in’’ this world’s ** bu- 
siness,”” and, at the same time, * fervent’? in a benevolent and devotional 
spirit. Lwish to see them instructed both ‘ how to be abased, and how to 
abound,” how to suffer, and how to enjoy. I wish to see them “* patient in 
tribulation,” “ rejoicing in hope,’’ rich in the treasures of a filial reliance 
upon God, And for this, I apprehend, they must be instructed in know- 
ledge of a higher kind than that which is called useful. For this they must 
learn, not of the historian, not of the political economist, not of the mathe- 
matician, not of the instructor in the arts of this life, but of Christ. It is he 
who must strengthen them for all these things by faith in his mission, doc- 
trines, and promises. 

Granted, it may be said. But in crder to bring men within the reach of 
Christ's instructions, what need is there of other books than that which con- 
tains his own words ? What need of other societies than that which has for 
its professed object the circulation of the Scriptures ? 

Let it not be understood for a moment, that our Book and Tract Society 
professes to supersede this last-named Society, or to teach Christianity better 
than it can be taught by the Christian records, — It is rather to be considered 
asa humble, but not always unimportant auxiliary to the circulation of the 
Bible, Suppose you find, in some minds, prejudices against the Divine 
authority of the Bible. Suppose, when urging men to read and consider 
the words of everlasting life, they ask you how you know that the Bible 
contains such words—how you know that Christ was sent by God. It 
would take a long time, in mere conversation, to state all your reasons for 
80 believing. Besides, there are few men who have words so much at com- 
mand, as on a sudden to do full justice even to the best arguments. But it 
would be easy, in such circumstances, to say, ‘‘ Here is a Tract which will 
briefly answer your questions, and tell you why I am a Christian ; and if 
when you have read this, you wish for additional information, I will put you 
in possession of books in which you will find it.’’ In this way the preju- 
dices which had prevented attention to the Scriptures may be removed, and 
a hearer be obtained for Christ. 

But Suppose, again, you find believers in the Scriptures, and attentive 
readers of them, perplexed by some. things which they read, doubtful how 
they must understand their Divine Instructor, and perhaps distressed because 
they cannot discover all the evidence which they had expected of doctrines 
famitiarized to their minds as Christian truths. Here again it will be a 
weful help to any conversation which you may have with them on their 
difficulties, if you can put into their hands some work on the point in ques- 
won, or tending to throw light on some obscurities of the language of the 
Scriptures, 
one case in which a seasonable and important use may be made of 

Stores provided by the Book and Tract Society, is, when you happen to 
which wor bet with those who evidently have no knowledge of the doctrines 

eh you believe to be essentially Christian, except through the misrepre- 
‘entations of controversialists, Perhaps they are serious and religious per- 
sons, and on that very account you are the more grieved and pained to hear 
ty oa in terms of censure and dislike of names and opinions Lense 
a im reverence. But if they are, indeed, such persons, —— - A 
heard hi — 2 the appeal, does your law judge any man be a - 
the tern, ,. _Ehey will be the more a to admit the reasonableness o 

request, understand first, and then rebuke ;”” and they will not, pro- 
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bably, refuse to read a brief statement of the doctrines really believed by 
those whom they have heard spoken against as unbelievers, and of the sori. 
tural authority claimed for such doctrines by those whom they had beeg 
taught to consider as gainsayers and despisers of the Scriptures. - 

Again, such statements will be found useful when you meet with persons 
who have been alienated from the very name of Christianity by the strange 
and fearful representations of God and man contained in religious systems 
pretending to that name. You may prove to them that not all who have 
searched the Scriptures for their faith, have found the gloomy and repulsive 
doctrines on which they ground their objections—that not all have found 
their reason contradicted, and their feelings of humanity shocked, by what 
they received as revelation ; but that, on the contrary, there are many who 
have so learned Christ as to feel his gospel to be indeed glad tidings of great 
joy to all nations, and who “in the face of Christ,’ have seen revealed a 
milder and more attractive glory of God, than in even the most beautiful 
and benignant aspect of nature is ever displayed. You may put into their 
hands the writings of men and the histories of men whose minds have been 
filled with heavenly light, and hearts with holy and unconquerable love, and 
lives with the most amiable graces and virtues, by the wisdom which came 
to them from above through the pages of Scripture. And thus they may be 
brought to the conviction that true Christianity is a relizion of hope and 
cheerfulness, of brotherly charity towards man, and inexhaustible peace and 
joy with respect to God. 

In this way the members of the Book and Tract Society may derive from 
its stores the means of promoting the cause of genuine Christianity, so far as 
its evidences and doctrines are concerned. 

And from the same stores they may be supplied with means of promoting 
the practice of virtue, in the form of short treatises on the principal duties 
of religion, or exhortations breathing its persuasive spirit, or narratives ex- 
hibiting its great benefits and comforts. There are many who might be 
urged in vain to read the Scriptures, but who will read with interest a story 
which enforces some scriptural truth. There are many too who would be 
offended by a direct remonstrance on their evil conduct, but who may be 
made their own reprovers by having their attention drawn to the history of 
others. It is only necessary for you to look through the catalogue of the 
Society, especially that part of it which contains the subjects of the Christian 
Tracts, tosee how much provision has been made for exhibiting the practical 
value and power of religion. You may there find warnings for the thought 
less, advice and examples for the young, alarms for the sinner, encourage 
ment for the penitent, comfort for the sick and dying. In short, on mos’ 
if not all, the subjects on which you would wish to awaken the serious 
thoughts of your fellow-men, you may there find words provided to which 
you have only to call their attention by the simple process of giving * 
lending them a tract. 

Let me not omit to notice another class of works provided by the Society 
the collections of prayers and religious meditations both for individuals at 
for families. Suppose, for instance, that one of the tracts, such as “ Fa- 
mily Dialogues, or Sunday well spent,’”? or another entitled * The Happy 
Consequences of Family Religion» should have awakened any where the 
desire of practising private or domestic worship, but that an objection shou 
be raised against commencing the practice on the mere dithiculty of expres 
ing the thoughts in words. You may meet this difficulty by offering 4 - 
a collection of prayers such as you may think best suited to the circum 
stances of the individual or foil , advising, at the same time, that it be 
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ysed as a mere form, but that the heart's own and deeply-felt wants be 
always considered as the best prayers which can be offered to the Father of 
spirits. ae ; 

Thus, fellow-christians, it appears to me that our Tract Society may be 
made useful for the promotion of genuine Christianity and its proper ac- 
companiments, Christian virtue and piety. Nor shall we, while thus using 
it, be merely the ministers of good to others. Often, I should think, a por- 
tion of the Lonefit will be found remaining with ourselves. Often, most 
probably, shall we ourselves receive valuable impressions, as we cast our 
eyes over the pages which we propose to put into the hands of others. And 
thus our concern for the welfare of our fellow-men, and our care for their 
souls, will be blessed to our own admonition and improvement, I trust 
there are some of us who, before now, have felt this in their own experi- 
ence, and can truly say of such charity, ‘it blesseth him that gives,” as 
well as ** him that receives.” 

| earnestly hope that what I have said may be the means of stirring up 
those who are already members of the Society to make that use of it which 
is most likely to promote its objects ; and a means also of inducing others 
who are not yet members to come and give their help. Compared with the 
good which may be done by a judicious selection and distribution of books 
and tracts from the stores provided, the expense of subscription is small in- 
deed. In fact, the charity which I have been recommending may be classed 
among the cheapest of all charities ; but its effects, if any where it should 
be successful in making a human soul feel the truth and power of the gospel, 
in fixing the good principles of the young, in recalling the sinner, in com- 
forting and gladdening the poor and afflicted, in bringing down the pure and 
peaceful light of religion upon the paths of the living and the prospects of 
the dying—such effects, even if they be but rare, will, I suppose, be ac- 
counted above all price. Remember, however, my friends—yea, let us all 
remember — such effects are likely to bear some proportion to our exertions. 
[call upon every one of you seriously to consider whether he cannot do 
something towards producing them. And I pray God that every one of us 
may answer that call as if to him. 





SONNET. 
TO AN ARTIST. 


Lucas ! I grateful own thy pencil’s pow’r, 

The semblance as it saves to distant time, 

Of her whose virtues blest my youthful prime, 
And shed mild radiance o’er life’s evening hour. 
Nor wilt thou lightly deem the priceless dow’r 

Of genius ; hence arose the lofiy rhyme, 

And hence the skill to unfold the thought sublime, 
Or nature’s hues on plastic art to shower. 

Thus the fair path of honour’d fame pursue, 

And still thy liberal toil successful prove, 

Age to portray, intent on life’s review, 

Give transient beauty many a year of bloom, 

And forms endear’d to friendship and to love 
Awhile restore, e’en from the oblivious tomb, LTR. 
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NOTICES 


THEOLOGY. 


Art. I.—The Theological and Mis- 
cellaneous Works of Dr Priestley, 
with Notes by the Editor. Vol. 
XXYV. and last. 


WE congratulate Mr. Rutt on having 
carried through the press this first and 
complete collection of Dr. Priestley’s 
Theological and Miscellaneous Works. 
The Memoirs are iv the press, and with 
their publication the edition will be com- 
plete. The Editor must look with satis- 
faction on the monument which he has 
reared to the memory of his friend, the 
friend of truth and of mankind ; and in 
that satisfaction he will find a proud 
recompence for his long and arduous 
labours. In the ordinary sense of the 
term recompence, those labours must 
rewain ill-requited, or rather unrequited ; 
for the small number of copies printed, 
and the failure, voluntary or uvavoid- 
able, of many subscribers to complete 
their sets, while they will enhance the 
pecuniary value of this edition to its pos- 
sessors, must do so at the expense of 
that fair remuneration which should have 
resulted to the Editor. We shall always 
remember with regret that he was not 
more liberally encouraged ; that he was 
left unpatronized to accomplish such a 
work ; but we shall always rejoice that, 
uppatronized, he did accomplish it. 

We anticipate, as all who know Mr. 
Rutt must, a valuable and interesting 
work in the Life, which may be expected 
speedily. The present volume contains 
copious Indexes, to the Works, of Sub- 
jects, Names, and ‘Texts, compiled by an 
experienced and trustworthy hand, and 
perfected by the attentions of the Editor. 
They are so constructed as to assist in 
ascertaining “ the accuracy of quotations, 
by various writers, especially the contro- 
versial, from the pages of Dr. Priestley’s 
own editions.” ‘This is a gratuitous ser- 
vice for which every writer and reader of 
theological coutroversy must feel himself 
obliged to the Editor. The volume is 
dedicated to William Smith, Esq., whose 
name has an additiou (late M.P.) which 
ought to pain the eyes and grieve the 
heart of all interested in the city of Nor- 
wich or the cause of Dissent. The de- 
dication is a touching memorial, by one 


veteran to another in the best of causes, 

of past association in the great struggle 

for the good of their fellow-creatures, 

Art. II. — The New Testament in 
the Common Fersion conformed to 
Griesbach’s Standard Greek Teat. 
12mo. Third edition. Boston, U.S. 
1830. 


A Harmony of the Gospels, on the 
Plan proposed by Lant Carpenter, 
LL.D. Boston, U.S. 1831, 


For both these publications we under- 
stand that we are indebted to the able, 
diligent, and accurate Editorship of the 
Rev. J. G. Palfrey. The first of them 
appears to be making its way in America, 
as it deserves ; and it ought immediately 
and universally to supersede the commoo 
edition. The Editor, it should be ander- 
stood, leaves mistranslations as they are. 
He only corrects the version where Gries- 
bach has corrected the text. He brings 
the English reader so far, and no farther, 
nearer to the pure word of God as it 
came from Apostles and Evangelists 
And so far, the firmest believers in the 
infallibility of King James’s translators, 
as translators, ought to go with bim 
gladly. We wish they may. The Har 
mony pursues a similar course as 
translation. It follows the arrangement 
given in the last edition of that very us 
ful little book, the ‘ Introduction to the 
Geography of the New Testament 
Another edition may probably be im 
proved by attention to the series of art- 
cles which have appeared in our pages 
during the last few months, and wh 
are still continued, on the Chronology 
and Arrangement of the Gospel Narré- 
tives, Both were intended to promote 
the usefulness of expository. lectures 
which the Editor was delivering, 
are well adapted for that purpose 


— 


Art. III.—On the New Tete 
conformed to Griesbach’s Text 7 
F. W. P. Greenwood. Liver i 
Reprinted from the American 
tion. 1831. 


Tnis tract first appeared in the Chris- 
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an Examiner as a review of the publi- 
cation above noticed. Its circulation 
amongst those whsoe minds are yet lia- 
ble to alarm and confusion when they 
hear of various readings of the Scriptures, 
would be likely to do much good. The 
author thus unfolds his purpose : 

“« We shall shew, first, that in the na- 
tural course of things, copies of the writ- 
ines of the New Testament could not 
have been preserved from errors, We 
shall shew, secondly, that it is unreason- 
able to require that they should be ex- 
empted from this natural course. Third- 
ly, we shall exhibit the kind and degree 
of alteration which ought to be made in 
the received text, in consequence of the 
various readings of manuscripts. And 
fourthly, we shall state the advantages 
which we derive from the possession of 
numerous manuscripts, differing in their 
readings.’’"—P. 8. 

The following illustrations are well 
put: 

“Errors multiplied in ancient writings 
with great rapidity, even soon after they 
were given to the world, Martial, in 
one of his epigrams, (B. vii. Ep. 10,) 
mentions the circumstance, that a copy 
of his poems was sent to him by one of 
his friends, in order that it might be cor- 
rected by his own pen and hand. There 
can be no stronger proof than this fact, 
incidentally meutioned, of the immediate 
danger of corruption which all books at 
that time were in; for we see here, that 
hotwithstanding this anthor’s works were 
mM poetry, notwithstanding, also, they 
consisted of short detached epigrams, 
containing, on an average, about half a 
dozen lines a piece, yet they stood in 
pressing need of correction in their au- 
thor’s lifetime. 

‘There is another consideration, which 
falls within the limits of every one’s ex- 
Boe ne Paber are few, probably, who 
oh observed how soon any piece of 

ting becomes filled with errors by 
ng copied by various hands. Let any 
rh send abroad a letter or an essay of 
sown, in manuscript, of which people 
may desire to kee i d let it b 
Copied by friend p copies, and let it be 
#Oniat y es s and relations, by man, 
pe pr Bare child ; and then, at the 
hee be bro rar ce let afew of these 
tally read aot t 10 him ; let him care- 
wih ped ese copies, and compare them 
ted wh other, and with the original ; 
to he has done, he will well un- 
wp aud what ¢arious readings are. He 
Gea es. be wearied of making a list of 
be half the nee his essay might not 
leugth of one of the books of 
2F2 


the New Testament. If he will then re- 
flect that the New Testament is in prose; 
that it is considerably voluminous ; that 
the original manuscripts, the autographs 
of the sacred penmen, have been long 
ago lost, and that therefore the manu- 
scripts which we have are copies of co- 
pies, taken one from another, through a 
period of fourteen centuries, and never 
corrected from a common authority, be- 
cause that authority was not in existence ; 
if he will reflect, that during a portion 
of that period the Christian religion was 
rapidly spreading, and consequently, that 
copies of the Christian Scriptures, being 
in great demand, must have been written 
in haste, and often by those who, from 
their ignorance, were incompetent to the 
task ; and that, moreover, every copyist 
must have copied at least some of the 
errors of the manuscript which he was 
transcribing, and at the same time have 
added some of his own; if he will re- 
flect on all this, he will be convinced 
that, in the natural course of things, the 
New Testament could not possibly have 
been preserved from a vast number of 
literal, verbal, and other errors.’’—Pp. 
9—11. 

We add the note by Mr. F. B. Wright: 

‘The various readings in the different 
editions of Shakspeare are well known 
to the learned, and great pains and much 
labour have been bestowed in attempts 
to restore the original text. In the dif- 
fereut editions of the poetical works of 
Pope, there are many various readings, 
avd the same remark will apply to most 
of our poets. 

‘In the collation of two editions of 
the ‘ Zelemaque’ of Fenelon, one printed 
in London, the other in Holland, I have 
discovered upwards of 2,000 different 
readings ; and it is very probable that, 
if collated with a third, more might have 
been found. Yet who would on this ac- 
count cast away that beautiful and in- 
structive volume? If such numeronus va- 
riations are to be found in printed copies, 
is it at all surprising that works multi- 
plied by the pen should exhibit similar 
variations ?**—P. 10. 

In’the concluding appeal we cordially 
join : 

“ It was not our intention, however, 
to enter into an examination of the En- 
glish version as amended according to 
Griesbach’s standard text, but to press 
its general adoption, on the firm, broad, 
and conceded ground of its genuineness. 
If it is an object that we should all pos- 
sess, read, and study the Christian Scrip- 
tures in all possible purity, we cannot 
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too strongly urge the claims of the amend- 
ed English version of the New Testa- 
ment, to the exclusion of the text now 
commonly received. 

“We presume that many, and many 
of those who feel the importance of hav- 
ing an amended text in use, will say 
that such an event is impossible ; that it 
is impossible to effect any alteration in 
the received text, widely circulated as it 
is, and holding possession, as it does, 
of all churches and families, wherever 
the English tongue is spoken. We an- 
swer, that nothing but a proper under- 
standing of the subject, and a proper 
sense of its importance, is wanted, to 
cause the immediate introduction of the 
amended Testament. It is not to be de- 
sired, by any means, that the copies of 
the English New Testameut now in use 
should be destroyed or given up by those 
who hold them, but it is to be desired 
that all copies printed hereafter should 
be corrected according to Griesbach’'s 
text. Thus the old text would gradually 
go out of use. We do vot expect that 
this will be done, but it might be done, 
if there was only a disposition to do it. 

** How easily might the authorities of 
the English Established Church issue 
their decree, that all the New Testa- 
ments printed under their coutroul, 
should be, after a certain period, con- 
formed to the standard Greek text ! 

** How easily might all Bible Societies 
determine that, after a certain period, 
they would issue no copies of the New 
Testament, but such as were conformed 
to the standard Greek text! We are told 
that the American Bible Society have 
formed the grand design of printing two 
millions of Bibles forthwith, in order 
to furnish a Bible to every destitute fa- 
mily in our country. Would not their 
design be yet more grand, if they were 
to reselve to print all the copies of the 
New Testament according to a pure ori- 
ginal? Could not such a resolution be 
easily carried into effect? We call upon 
the Socirty to do this. We beseech them 
to send forth among the people no more 
acknowledged adulterations of the Chris- 
tan Scriptures, 

_“* How easily might all Christian so- 
cieties resolve to hear, and all Christian 
ministers resolve to read from the pulpit 
or desk, pone but an amended text of 
the New Testament! We earnestly de- 
sire them to form such a resolution, and 
to carry it into execution. 

“* How easily might all translations of 
the Christian Scriptures be made from 
® pure, instead of au impure original ! 
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Why will translators diffuse and perpe- 
tuate, in various Janguages, what they 
know to be errors, instead of using their 
power and opportunity to amend them ? 

‘Why should not individuals, who 
wish to purchase copies of the New Tes. 
tament for themselves or families, ask 
for the amended, instead of the common 
Version? Will they not prefer a correct 
to an incorrect text? Do they wish to 
read for Scripture what in all buman 
probability is not Scripture ? 

** If these various and simple means 
were pursued, would not the amended 
English Testament be gradually intro- 
duced, and become itself the common 
one ? 

** Either the changes made in the pre- 
sent version to conform it to a pure ori- 
ginal, are very great and vumerous, or 
they are inconsiderable in magnitude and 
number. If they are very great, then 
the adoption of the amended version is 
the more loudly called for; if they are 
inconsiderable, as we know them to be, 
then its adoption will be the more easy, 
as the change will be an almost imper- 
ceptible one. 

‘* We reiterate our appeal to the com- 
mon sense and the religious feeling of all 
who may read these pages, in favour of 
‘The New ‘Testament in the Common 
Version, conformed to Griesbach’s Stand- 
ard Greek Text.’ "’—Pp. 30—33. 





Art. 1V.—Prayer and Religious Tests, 
in connexion with the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Two Let 
ters to Lord Teignmouth. By Sex- 
agenarius. Holdsworth and Ball. 
ISS. 


SEXAGENARIUS disapproves of prayer 
and religious tests on the occasion of Bi- 
ble meetings ; and here eud his merits, a 
far as they are to be judged of by his 
book. About the nonsense it contains, 
we determived at the close of the first 
page not to trouble ourselves. W — 
or not to expose its iniquities, We cou 
not decide so easily, till the labour of 
reading it proved any further exertion 08 
our part to be unnecessary. The misre- 
presentations of Unitarianism and Uni 
rians occur so far ou in the pamphlet, that 
there is no fear of any-oue but 4 reviewer 
penetrating to them, unless some per 
verse reader should enter the wilderness 
at the wrong end. Our only concers 
about the matter is, that any Christia® 
man should commit to paper such a state- 
ment of the condition of any religious 
body, as the common use of his sens? 
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and understanding might prove to him 


to be false. 
In a case like this, the worse the style 


the better for the truth ; so that we are 
far from lamenting that the work is 


vearly unreadable. 


Art. V.—Remarks on the Revival of 
Miraculous Persons in the Church. 
By the Hon and Rev. Baptist Noel, 
M. A. 

‘Tuts is a somewhat deceptive title, the 
natural import of it being, that the author 
admits the revival, has some observa- 
tions to offer in relation to it, while he 
argues, however, on the other side. He 
discovers much leniency towards the 
abettors of the said miracles, whom he 
is willing to admit to be pious, though 
misied. Reasoning on the opinion that 
supernatural powers have been with- 
drawn in consequence of a decay of 
Christian excellence, and a disbelief in 
their perpetuity, our author well observes, 
speaking of ** men in all ages eminent 
fur faith and zeal,’’ &c., 

“They were diligent students of 
Scripture; they drew their views of 
truth immediately from the fountains of 
inspiration ; they meditated profoundly ; 
they had much simplicity of dependance 
on the teaching of God ; they earnestly 
prayed for his guidance. In other truths 
they were guided by him ; and here with 
most warvellous unanimity, with most 
wodoubting belief they erred, if indeed 
they erred, But it is impossible to be- 
lieve it, If a few excellent persons in 
our days have imagined themselves to 
have discovered that the universal church 
has been for some centuries in error, I 
hope 1 shall not be thought arrogant if 
| consider still the universal church to 
in this matter right, aud them to be, 

ough honestly, in the wroug.”—P. 20. 
sae Fo examine into the evidence 
tas eged departures from the course 
tiie 1 cannot but perceive how de- 
diel ten : in comparison with the proofs 
ithe urnished of the Scripture mi- 








GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Arr. VI —Newspapers of Paris. 


(Translated from the Revue Encyclopé- 
dique.) 


THE present is the 
age of change ; re- 
rach oy ake Place, = Mg Ta 
» With @ rapidity unknown to 
the senerations that preceded us; poli- 
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tical revolutions, which in former times 
occurred ouly at intervals of loug ages, 
pass before us, are heaped up behind us, 
and scarcely has history time to chronicle 
them for those who are to replace us, 

At such a period, long and arduous 
works and protound meditations must be 
renounced, Whilst we are slowly pre- 
pariug a work upon some subject which 
we believe to be new, the people are ad- 
vancing ; and when we give them the 
fruits of laborious study, they have passed 
us, and have forgotten the subject which 
has occupied us during twenty years, 
Our bold truths, and recent discoveries, 
are to them common-places and old say- 
ings. 
When we arrive at this poiut of civi- 
lization, the most learned nations pro- 
duce but few books; they are both too 
long to write or to read; and vewspapers 
replace them — newspapers, those little 
morning and evening libraries, which 
contain every thing—philosophy, finearts, 
science, legislation ; which always come 
at the same hour, and bring us materials 
for thinking, attend to our interests, and 
know how to be the echoes and the flat- 
terers of our passions. 

Thus those nations who have most 
advanced inthat progressive improvement 
to which the world seems destined, the 
people whose political and commercial 
state most approaches perfection, will be 
found to publish the fewest books and 
the most periodicals. In England, great 
works are written only for the Aristo- 
cracy; and in the United States, book- 
making scarcely exists ; they print no- 
thing but novels and treatises ou the 
sciences. 

We may instance France on the one 
side, and Spain, Italy, and Germany, on 
the opposite, in proof of this fact. 

Under the old monarchy there were 
but ove or two newspapers, and those 
almost entirely literary. The revolution 
brought forth many, but they all bore 
the stamp of the time. ‘They were poli- 
tical pamphlets, ardent, impassioned, 
even sanguinary; evergy and passion held 
the place of talent, personality supplied 
that of argument, and furious party spirit 
replaced discussion. We here speak of 
the general character of the press; many 
publications, however, deserved to be 
excepted. 

The empire and its weighty censor- 
ship stifled daily discussion. ‘The jour- 
nals were then nothing more than bul- 
letins of the victories, the travels and 
works of the Sovereign; a few harmless 
literary disputes poncyeegg enlivened 
their pages; and this was all the scope 
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permitted for the exercise of thought. 
Some celebrated men, however, passed 
these confined limits, and founded with 
success a publication, which, under ano- 
ther name, still lives with its old reputa- 
tation. The restoration, however little 
liberty it brought, gave the periodical 
press greater latitude. They who im- 
posed the Charter of 1814, however ig- 
norant of the wauts of the age, wellknew 
that their power was not strong enough 
to make us submit to the same yoke that 
Napoleon imposed. They determined to 
watch narrowly the extension of thought, 
to stop it whenever it went too far, to 
keep it continually under guardianship, 
but still to leave it unshackled. This 
was cnough for the press; give it but 
the liberty of speaking, and it well kuows 
how to couquer fully and entirely. 

And it did conquer: it became all- 
powerful from the date of its existence ; 
when its enemies would have attacked it, 
it was already strong; it several times 
broke its bonds ; and when at last they 
perceived that it had destroyed despotic 
principles, and had become, in its turn, 
the dictator, they made a last and deci- 
sive attempt to destroy it: the result of 
the struggle was the defeat of the mo- 
narchy, and the fall of the dynasty. 

It was during these fifteen years of 
continual struggles that the periodical 
press of France may date its origin; it is 
only since then that it has understood its 
real position, and commenced its political 
destiny. 

The Constitutionnel was the first jour- 
nal that became the opposition organ of 
the men who discovered the secret inten- 
tions of the restored dynasty, with its 
old feelings of divine right and aristo- 
cratic prejudices. Its success was rapid. 
The national pride, wounded by the sight 
of foreign armies, who brought back to 
us a race almost forgotten ; the collision 
of numerous interests attached to the 
empire; the hatred of a domination 
imposed by force, and which every where 
endeavoured to revive the blind absurdi- 
ties of the movarchy; the popular in- 
stinct, so strong in France, which indi- 
cated to the mass, at last, that it had no 
sympathy with its new masters—soou 
swelled the ranks of this growing oppo- 
sition. From that period the number of 
readers of the Constitutionnel have never 
decreased, and the immense circulation 
of this paper has given it av opportunity 
of rendering services to liberty, the im- 
portance and reality of which it would 
be injustice to deny, 

We must, however, admit that this 
success Was not always the success of its 


principles. Enclosed within the narrow 
limits of a systematic opposition, the 
Constitutionuel did not universally sup. 
port those large and broad principles of 
liberty for which the editors, who for 
the most part had been brought up under 
the empire, possessed both the know- 
ledge and skill. They may often be re- 
proached with flattering prejudices and 
popular passions, and of lending them- 
selves to the caprices of opinion, even 
when they have been the most erro- 
neous. Thus for a long time they en 
couraged the military pride that servived 
the empire, and which was even stronger 
after its fall; ata later period, they car- 
ried their opposition to Jesuitism to the 
most ridiculous extreme, and highly ap- 
plauded the ordinances of 1824, which 
were, in fact, a violation of religious 
liberty, and the very worst fault of the 
Martignac ministry. 

This flexibility of priuciple proves that 
this publication had not ouly for its 
object the circulation of its opinions, 
but that it was likewise a mereautile 
speculation ; that, besides the writers 
who directed the spirit of the journal, 
there were the merchants who caused it 
to follow every extreme of public opi- 
vion, whether right or wrovg. 

The 25th of July displayed this fact to 
the world. Whilst the other journals set 
a shining and, to themselves, dangerows 
example of resistance to iniquitous and 
brute force, the Constitutionne! refused to 
join in their energetic protest. Nay, 
more, it abjured this act, which history 
will proclaim as sublime; it acknow- 
ledged the legitimacy of force; Ht SUC 
cumbed to the perjurer, aud obtained by it 
cowardice permission to live. From this 
time many men of talent who bad uvti 
then leut the support of their pen to the 
Constitutionnel, refused any longer be 
associated with it. Several of those that 
remained saved their character by sig? 
ing as individuals the protest of the 27th 
of July. . 

The Constitutionnel, however, rallied 
with the glorious victory of liberty; ™ 
proclaims itself now its firmest wae 
aud attempts to take its share of | 
laurels without having incurred the daw- 
gers of the victory. 

At all times its course has been some- 
what constrained and embarrassed. With- 
out those immoveable principles, which 
find their application in all circumstance’, 
it knew not to what system to atta 
itself. It did not dare quit its old baie 
of opposition, and ally itself frankly 
the government, because it fea 
compromise a fortuve only acqul 


to 





tion, and by being the first to 
_ It has long lost its influence in 


paris, and is daily losing it in the De- 


partments. 

We have placed the Constitutionnel first, 
because it is impossible to classify it as 
belonging to any particular set of opi- 
vions; because it has nothing of its own, 
but contents itself with echoing the gene- 
ral feelings, without being bound to 
them; because, in fact, it does not un- 
forl the flag of any party, but merely 
serves as a rallying-point to the stragglers 
of every shade of opivion. 

We shall be obliged to adopt a differ- 
evt system with the other journals, and 
we shall arrange them in such a way as 
will enable our readers to understand 
their present position, But we must 
first make a few preliminary observations 
in order that we may be fully under- 
stood, 

The last revolution was not a purely 
political one ; some mistaken and nar- 
row-minded men may persuade them- 
selves that the people rose to maintain a 
charter about which they knew nothing, 
to punish illegalities which hurt them 
wot; in a word, that it was an insurrec- 
tion against the ordinances in the Moni- 
eur, There are some miserable politi- 
cians who deceive themselves and others 
by such absurdities. 

At the time that these mistaken people 
suppose that we have only changed a 
cockade, a king, and a ministry, the 29th 
of July opened to the eyes of most rea- 
sonable men a new horizon. 

_ When they surveyed the city fortified 
a manver capable of destroying a mil- 
liou of soldiers in a single day, and saw 
the ragged conquerors, their ardent eyes, 
and heaving breasts; aud eutered the 
Louvre, filled by the populace, and 
‘irewed with the bodies of the Royal 
Gourd, the finest troops in Europe, the 
truth of the people’s power was at once 
revealed to them, ‘This was not only a 
political revolution, but it was also the 
‘ommencement of a new state of society. 

A few days after, the cannon of Brussels 
‘ohounced that another pillar of the old 
— edifice had been crambled into 

St. Next the German empire, that 
wagnificent ruin of the old feudal times, 

H to totter. Ip England we find 
— agitated by theories; the 
: + gr ge of the people exciting 
yNematic iuceudiaries, more for the 
purpose of obtaining bread than their 
bos to es the mob orators dictat- 
row-mbade ie the Tories more nar- 
erly lovkie - ever ; the Whigs ea- 

‘ing for place; the people, iu 
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fine, unprotected by the Jaws, becoming 
formidable: in this situation nothing but 
long habit preserves order, and every one 
is looking with avxiety towards the 
future.* 

At last Poland, awakening from its 
long sleep, trusted its future destiny and 
independence to the old swords of its 
ancestors. And every where the people 
looked on with a sympathetic eve, and 
encouraged each other iv their new ca- 
reer. Jnsurrection shewed itself in a 
thousand forms, and kings were attacked 
by the people and defended by the aristo- 
cracy. The wonderful coincidence of all 
these events plainly shews that the world 
has advanced one step nearer to ‘its final 
state, a pure democracy. 

But, as is the case in all political and 
social reforms, one party wishes to turn 
back and regain those privileges which 
time has deprived them of; another is 
desirous to remain at that point at which 
humanity has arrived ; and others, again, 
are resolved to continue advancing to- 
wards that new era which the people 
have discovered. ‘lhe principles of those 
who would retrograde, of those who 
would remain where we now are, and of 
those who would still proceed in the 
career of improvement, are the standards 
under which parties now range them- 
selves, 

It is from this point of view that we 
must examine the journals which serve 
as the organs of each. 

‘lwo journals only represent the retio- 
yrade principle, the Gazette and Quotidi- 
enne. We shall presently have to speak 
of the Gazette, which has always been 
edited with considerable talent; at pre- 
sent its plan is to look upon the revolu- 
tion as a settled affair, as a consequence 
of the faults of legitimacy; it only now 
opposes the present powers by perpeta- 
ally defying them to establish any thing 
durable or excellent. Skilful in shew- 
ing its reminiscences, it seeks, in the life 
of thoxe who have made themselves great 
upon the ruin of the restoration, for 
every contradictory opinion, in order ta 
injure them in public esteem. ‘This is an 
easy task, aud perhaps a superfluous one. 
Most of the old wrecks of all the Régimes 
have but little to lose iv this respect. 

The Quotidienne, which is not remark- 
able for any merit in its management, is 
particularly so for the absurdity which 
reigns throughout the expression of its 
opinions. Its columns are filled with 


* ‘This passage must have been written 
in December or January, before the Whigs 
bad so nobly redeemed their character. 
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ridiculous eulogiums upon the virtue and 
misfortunes of that family which has 
bathed itself in the blood of Frenchmen, 
aod with ivsolent wishes for the return 
of a child who could not, if he possessed 
the heart of a man, cast his eyes upon 
our walls, or upon our monuments, 
without blushing for the crimes of his 
grandfather. We shall not say any thing 
upon the insults offered to a whole city 
aud a whole nation; the people despises 
them and forgives them. ‘The only effect 
produced by these two journals is, either 
to afflict or rejoice some old courtiers at 
their chateaux in the provinces, who are 
delighted at the evils they predict, and 
who most cordially desire that they may 
be still greater. 

The Journal des Débats must be placed 
at the head of those publications which 
resist the spirit of the revolution, that is 
to say, of those which, having adopted 
the revolution of 1830, do vot, however, 
Wish to accept the consequences of it. 
During the whole of its long career, this 
journal has always endeavoured to defend 
interests rather than principles. The 
aristocracy, of whom it has constituted 
itself the defender, is composed of what 
remains of the old lords of the ‘* Ancien 
Regime,’ of that portion of the old 
noblesse who euriched themselves upon 
the ruins of the monarchy, and in the 
anti-chamber of the emperor; of a party 
of the new nodlesse created by Napoleon, 
and also of the possessors of some of the 
large fortunes made in trade, who endea- 
vour to imitate whatever is ridiculous and 
vicious in both these classes. Being the 
advocate of a bastard aristocracy, it was 
both monarchical and fanatic until the 
upstart reigu of the Villele ministry, 
which, pushing these principles too far, 
forced it to oppose such unskilful friends; 
and to this opposition it did, in fact, owe 
its fall, 

During the Martignac ministry, this 
journal was again the servant of power : 
for this minister was precisely of the 
calibre which it approved. But it was 
soon obliged to resume its opposition. 
The Poliguac ministry, the manufacture 
of a coterie, or rather of the priesthood, 
was formed without the consent and 
even against the prayers of the more 
liberal of the Tuilleries and the Luxem- 
bourg; it Was no guarantee to people 
who knew France well enough to be 
aware of the danger of the attempt to 
bring back the old system. And even 
among the majority of the aristocracy 
this attempt could uot have been pleas- 
ing. Many of them must have felt that 
their situation was firmer, more im por- 
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tant, and more influential, under a repre- 
sentative government upon the model of 
that of England, with a chamber of peers, 
primogeniture, and great land-holders. 

This journal began then a lively war 
against the new ministry, and hoped to 
cause its fall, as it had that of Villele, 
either by open opposition, by family re- 
monstrance, or by court intrigue. The 
follies of the 25th of July upset this 
scheme. We may easily believe that it 
was not by such proceedings that the 
aristocracy desired to triumph, even had 
their success depended entirely upon a 
“coup d’état;’’ but it certainly vever 
expected that the illegal measures would 
have been opposed as they were in the 
streets of Paris. 

The monarchy fell, and all the plans 
of this paper were deranged. What was 
to become of it under a system esta- 
blished by popular insurrection? It de- 
liberated fur a moment whether it should 
sit down under the ruins of the monar- 
chy and chant the hymn of the high 
priest to the Chamber of Peers; whether 
it should remain faithful to its old feel- 
ings, and to a throne so rudely pulled 
down that it was scarcely possible to dis- 
cover even if the roots were left ; or whe- 
ther it should attach itself to a dynasty 
now in its cradle, and surrounded with 
dangers. 

Present interest overcame past affec- 
tions, and it allied itself with the new 
monarchy, but with certain reservations. 
It promised to surround the government 
as soon as possible, with all the aristo- 
cratie chains which had encircled the 
old one. : 

It well understood that to accomplish 
this it would be necessary to form pew 
alliances; and it sought these from 
among the men who, by their coustant 
opposition during the restoration, had 
made themselves popular. A fine oppor 
tunity offered itself. The Chamber of 
Deputies was the only power which ser 
vived the storm, and was invested with a 
necessary authority which no ope ae 
puted, and the necessity of which we 
evident to all, but the illegality of whi 
struck every one as soon as it was per 
ceived that it had the cupidity to persist 
in its ambition. It was found that by 
the withdrawal of most of the ultra De- 
puties, the Chamber then ype 
scarcely any but those members W ho 
been opposed to the restored gover 
meut. Some meu who loved logic a“ 
things, even in government, raised t a 
voices and demanded that the new oree 


of things should be ratified by a dissolu- 
tion, that the nation might 


not at a lates 











period disavow all that had been done, 
as bad been the case with the Charter of 
1814. The whole press repeated this 
demand, and it became that of the mass 
of the people. The Journal des Deébats 
undertook the defence of the Chamber, 
which was delighted to find itself with 
such a support in the midst of so many 
attacks. Some mutual concessions were 
made on both sides, and it became at 
length what we now see it: the Cham- 
ber, united with the aristocracy of the 
restoration, accepts its support, and it 
lends them its influence. 

The Journal des Débats labours, then, 
tw preserve under the vew order of things 
ali the elements of the old destroyed 
order; the Chamber, with all its nume- 
wus Creatures, to whom it delivers over 
the budget, is united to it; the victo- 
rious majority imagines that the revolu- 
tion was only a movement of see-saw, 
wid that its end was accomplished wheu 
they had taken the places and divided 
the spoils of the vanquished minority. 

Notwithstanding the merit of former 
services, and its brilliant conduct dur- 
ing the revolution, the Zems must be 
placed by the side of the Journal des 
Debats, Like this journal, it is desirous 
that aristocracy should form part of the 
vew constitution, and, like it, supports 
this party in the Chamber of 1830. 

With great general knowledge, but 
with less literary talent, Le Jems de- 
mands, like it, and with still greater 
force, an organization after the English 
fashion, It professes on all occasions a 
haughty coutempt of political economy, 
and shews great ignorance of that sci- 
euce, aud a profound disdain for all the- 
ores, which is easy when there is not 
sufficient knowledge or conscience to 
form them into truihs. 

Pec peso under the patronage of 
© Opposition of 1829, it has followed 
the same lot; popular when it was libe- 
ena aiseraced in public opinion as an 
tious speculation when it became 
retrograde. ® 
Sata ** Messager de Chambres’ is only 
. i ey decided success of the ‘¢ Tems”’ 
ete a - other causes with which we 
anne present uothing to do; to the 
ertaie ve of _its arrangements, to the 
althor ak pean of matter it contains, 
pleped ~ nage taste is not always dis- 
ol - the choice of subjects; to a 
in — elegance before unknown 
of the Eaic aud above all, to the talents 
skill § itor, who has shewn wonderful 
ne 'n the difficult management of a 
WEpaper, 
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a journal of news, and without political 
influence ; it supports likewise the party 
of the aristocracy. ‘This publication jus- 
tifies its adherence to every power, by a 
reasoning not without some ingenuity ; 
it pretends that the duty of the press, 
aud likewise of all citizens, is to ally 
themselves with the majority ; therefore, 
as it is impossible to govern without a 
majority, real or pretended, it follows 
that the bounden duty of a journal is 
always to be ministerial, This conclu- 
sion is an incontestible truth. 

We may easily conceive that the cham- 
pions of the aristocracy would not be so 
uuskilful as to expose it to stand alone ; 
their tactics were to endeavour to form 
for ita rampart of citizens. The National 
Guard having displayed the greatest at- 
tachment to peace and to social order, 
they pretended that they were attached 
to projects which could only be executed 
by the sacrifice of peace and of social 
order, 

It is only necessary to contemplate the 
state of the country, to see that this pre- 
tence is either an error or a falsehood. 

And, moreover, every man who has 
an exact idea of the state of Europe, not 
by the study of diplomatic secrets, but by 
the study of the people, aud seeing the 
state of misery in which the lower classes 
now are, must be convinced that the 
formal separation of the citizens from 
them, to form a new aristocracy, would 
be the most deplorable event that could 
happen. The day that saw it accom- 
plished would be one when Europe 
would be near terrible convulsious, and 
on the brink of a war of the many for 
extermination and pillage. 

In fine, we cannot find in the journals 
of ‘* Resistance” any grand or philoso- 
phical views, any moral and historical 
theories, which link the present with 
the past and the future; aud it is this, 
perhaps, which condemns them to a cer- 
tain aud speedy death, as well as the 
party whom they defend. In reviewing 
the journals of the Aouvement,* the 
Courier Frangais ought to be placed at 
the head, whether from being the oldest, 
and from never having changed its course, 
or whether it be on account of the cele 
brated writers who have so often contri- 
buted to it. The names of those cele- 
brated men justify the Courier from the 
reproach or the praise that it has pre- 
tended to avoid the question of republic- 





* ‘That is, those in favour of the pro- 
gressive improvement of the constitu- 


tion, 
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avism. Nothing in its principles could 
have led us to suppose that it favoured 
a form of government for which it is 
true that neither France nor Europe is 
et ripe. Its indefatigable endeavours to 
ring about a better system of represen- 
tation, to introduce into the administra- 
tion a sounder system of political eco- 
nomy, aud to make the municipal law 
more democratic, all prove that it wanted 
only a ** monarchy surrounded with re- 
publican institutions.” These wishes, 
which the revolution of 1430 must fulfil, 
the Courier has already advocated under 
the hypocritical reign of the restored 
monarchy, aud thus it was the object 
of the constant watchfulness and the 
repeated persecutions of the powers of 
that time. 

‘The Courier then was naturally found 
placed among the opposers of a Chamber 
whose only endeavour is to continue this 
system and its illusions. It was, in fact, 
the first to unmask the schemes of the 
‘* doctrinaires,”’ aud to denounce them to 
the public, {[t has since never relaxed, 
and although death and defection have 
taken away some of the champions who 
have fought under its banner, it has en- 
listed others vo less talented and patrio- 
tic. We may remark, among them, a 
man, Whose labours the friends of their 
country foliow with delight, M. de Cor- 
menip, whose vast acquaintance with ad- 
ministrative legislation, and whose pure 
and uervous style, are also usefully em- 
ployed in the Chamber. All that dis- 
tinguishes the Courier Frangais may also 
be applied to two other journals of the 
** Mouvement’’— the “‘ Journal de Com- 
merce’ and the ‘* Tribune.’’ Like it, 
they represent the opinions of the pro- 
gressive liberals. The “ Tribune’’ is 
remarkable for the elegance and correct- 
ness of its style; the “ Journal de Com- 
merce” has often excellent articles on 
government, the author of which is M. 
H. Guillemot. 

The “* National” was established at the 
moment when divine right was going, for 
the last time, to try its streugth with 
law and the sovereignty of the people ; 
it contributed greatly to the popular vic- 
tory. 
The ** Gazette”’ had raised the standard 
of divine right; the ‘ National,” that of 
popular right. A warm warfare was 
commenced between the two publica- 
tions, a warfare supported ov each side 
a: most entirely by one man,—M. Thiers 
for the ** National,”’ and M. Genoude for 
the “Gazette.” All reflecting minds 
paid the most profound and deep atten- 
ton to this debate ; for the right of re- 






































































sistance, and the legality of oppression, 
were the subjects of it. 

Never, perhaps, were auy opinions 
supported with greater energy and ta- 
leut; never was the exchange of thought 
more active; never was the periodical 
press raised so high; and never did it 
so completely sustain its reputation 

The three days likewise proved that 
the advocate of resistance kuew how to 
practice his doctrine, and M. Thiers, as 
well as his assistants, played a brilliant 
part in the great victory. 

We will not attempt to explain how 
M. Thiers, thrown in the road to power, 
could ally himself with men who under- 
stand so badly the theory of revolutions, 
which he has developed in his great his- 
torical work. However that may be, 
the ** National” was for a moment the 
auxiliary, the weak and feeble auxiliary, 
of the doctrinaire party. 

It soon found that this step was a 
false one, and it hastened to retrieve it; 
the direction was confided to a young 
writer known by the great sacrifice he 
has made in the cause of liberty. 

Since M, Armana de Cavnel has been 
at the head of the National, it has re- 
sumed all the vigour which signalized its 
first days. The liberal consequences of 
the revolution are daily proclaimed iu it, 
with a clearuess and loftiness that hare 
placed it in the first rank of opposition, 
The National represents at present those 
young and talented liberals who are alike 
strangers to the bloody dissevsions of the 
republic, to the fawning sycophancy of 
the empire, or the hypocrisy of the re- 
storation, and who support their opinions 
with a lively feeling of the wants of the 
present time, into which they have a 
complete insight. 

This would be the place to speak of a 
periodical conceived during the Poliguac 
ministry, and whose first publication co- 
incided with the events of July 1830. 
Personal considerations prevent the wri- 
ter of this notice from saying much, oF 
passing upon it any judgment. We will 
only say that the ‘* Communes”’ was esta- 
blished to circulate in the provinces such 
opinions of the liberals as have among 
them little credit, because they find 
among them no defenders. It should, 
above all things, have treated of pract- 
cal politics, because this is a mode of 
becoming more easily understood to 
minds unaccustomed to reason, and also 
because it would be a means of prevent 
ing many local vexations and petty ‘Y- 
rannies, which only exist in the absence 
of controul and of publicity. The 
“Communes” ought not to be only @ 











political work ; it ought to give a large 
space to economic and agricultural sci- 
ence—to work in detail and on useful 
and familiar subjects. 

Since the union of the ** Communes” 
with the ‘Courier des Electeurs,’’ this 

lan has undergone some alterations. 

The journals of which we have hitherto 
spoken, view politics more as the passing 
events of the day than as an abstract sci- 
ence, thinking only of the present or the 
immediate future, and content to leave 
the state of society as they find it. Those 
of which we shall now speak have more 
enlarged views aud higher objects, 

We shall vot dwell long upon the 
“Revolution of 1830,” or ‘* Journal of 
Popular Interests.” Its opinions are 
those which, in England, are called ra- 
dical, that is to say, requiring a state of 
complete social equality. ‘They systema- 
tically oppose the present state of things ; 
the editors daily display an intimate ac- 
quaintance with political economy, and 
possess every kind of talent; but from a 
want of tact, this knowledge and this 
vigour of style are almost lost; and it is 
ouly in the future that they can hope to 
see their system popular, The ‘ Revo- 
lution,” in fact, has not obtained a large 
circulation, and although advocating, 
perhaps, the most popular opinions, it 
has met with but little success, 

“Le Globe” and ‘ L’ Avenir” support 
more perfect systems, and they are of 
opinion that improvements in the civil 
law and in political government will have 
great influence over society; they also 
wish to form a moral system founded on 
religious belief. 

We all know that the ‘*Globe” was, 
during the first days of its existence, a 
philosophical and literary collection, 
rather than a political journal, and that 
was ranked very high among the pe- 
riodicals of Europe. It founded a new 
— of criticism, and introduced into 
an many wew ideas of philosophy 

of ecouomy, which have since taken 
root and produced fruits; besides, it 
treated politics from a largely extended 
point of view, and it became the centre 
“the hew, more tolerant, and more en- 
a a liberalism, which was at the 
me more ardent because it was 

new, 
t Tune Persons, in fact, were attracted 
eae owards this standard, which 
y Han es war, but on a voyage of 
pa ay i aud the Globe thus rendered 
ao Baas? We have, on one side, 
a on ities, and a taste for Ger- 
plication a close and passionate ap- 
to study must have engendered. 
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Immediately after the revolution of 
July, the Globe entirely changed its edi- 
tors; it became, for two months, a de- 
termined opposer of the Chamber and 
the Guisot ministry. It has again changed 
hands, and is now the organ of the opi- 
nions of Saint Simon. 

One of its disciples has given an ac- 
count of this doctrine in our number for 
November last, aud at some future op- 
portunity we may, perhaps, enter into a 
critical notice of it. 

We shall only now remark on the 
striking coincidences which presented 
themselves and the social state of Eu- 
rope at its origin and its propagation, 

It came when all other beliefs were 
dead; when all powerful and poetical 
minds were discouraged ; when the mo- 
ral party of mankind no louger delighted 
in any generous dreams ; when competi- 
tion and annoyance surrounded every 
career; and when industry, science, and 
even social life, are nothing but a cruel 
and destructive war; then, it came with 
its dogmas of universal benevolence, with 
its promises of peaceful classification and 
its equal distribution of wealth; when 
heritage in the political state is about to 
perish under a last attack, it comes with 
its principles for the complete abolishing 
of all heritage ; lastly, at a time when 
the misery of the poor is a reproach to 
the rich, and a terror to all, and when a 
myriad of roletaires threaten to become 
an army of tigers, because they are uot 
thought worthy of being treated like hu- 
man beings, it brings a new gospel—one 
of science, of peace, and of industry, 
which ought to war against these mon- 
strous evils. 

It is true that the doctrine and facts 
do not always agree, aud some things 
appear ephemeral paradoxes; but the 
vast mental power of the St. Simonites 
must, in the end, modify these to a very 
considerable extent, 

In fact, setting aside the mystical part 
of its doctrine, every clear-sighted man 
may predict that the people will go on 
realizing many of its principles, Thus it 
is impossible to doubt that heritage, of 
which we have just spoken, will one day 
be entirely abolished; this day may be 
more or less distant, but it is undoubt- 
edly much nearer than many think who 
are satisfied of the necessity of it. ‘Thus 
the admission, however slight and in- 
complete, of the literary class of society 
to the enjoyment of political rights, is a 
first step towards the classification of in- 
dividuals according to capacity. 

We must then regard the Globe ay a 
daily pamphlet destined t place before 
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the world ideas which time and the 
march of events will cause to germinate 
aud to flourish. The examination which 
this progression will render necessary, 
will destroy those clouds and errors 
which now surround us, and will leave 
to the new system only the reorganiza- 
tion of the social state. 

The Globe does not altogether aban- 
don all religious beliefs ; on the contrary, 
it only strives to get rid of them, that it 
may fix iv their place the temple of St. 
Simon. Every day it points out, with a 
truth really alarming, the moral disease 
of the times, the want of all faith, and 
the absence of every religious tie. It at- 
tempts to shew, in particular, that Ca- 
tholicism is worn out, and that the reli- 
gion which is now established amongst 
us is a phantom only supported and kept 
up by long habit. 

Those, however, who have proclaimed 
the death of that colossus which has go- 
verned the world, have called forth some 
powerful minds. A man of great ac- 
quirements and brilliant talents has en- 
deavoured to arouse his brethren by a 
powerful appeal in favour of his religion. 
He announces that Christianity will re- 
vive in a pew form. M. de Ja Maunais 
well knew that if he wished the age to 
understand him, he must speak its lan- 
guage; and he has published the “ Ave- 
nir.” He likewise knew that iv order to 
revive Catholicism, it must be deprived 
of its impure connexion with the state, 
and the agents of it of their riches and 
their taste for the pleasures of the world. 
He also knew that all slavish doctrines 
are for ever banished, and that in future 
every theory must support liberty. He 
has therefore taken for his motto two 
beautiful words, for a long period op- 
posed to each other, ‘* Dieu et la Liberté.” 
He thinks that science is the most pow- 
erful engine in the present day, and that 
it will be reunited with faith, from which 
it has been so long separated. 

The design of ** L’Avevir” is, there- 
fore, Ist, to obtain from the state com- 
plete liberty of worship and instruction ; 
2nd, to induce the clergy to refuse all 
pay; and, last, to regain for Catholicism 
its former influevce by poverty and free 
preaching. Some persons attribute to 
him secret plans; we see no reason for 
such suspicion, aud it will be time to op- 
pose them whenever an attempt is made 
to carry them into execution. 

Now, we ought to applaud the men 
who demand that which we have been so 
long looking for, both for them and our- 
selves, liberty. ** L’Avenir,” then, sup- 
ports the popular side, and all liberal 
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ideas in their largest acceptation; f 
never hides its sympathy with the revo- 
lution of July, with Belgium, with Po- 
land, with Ireland; aud we must ac. 
knowledge that Catholicism was never 
defended by purer means or more bril- 
liant talents. 

Is there any foundation for this hope 
of M. de la Maunais? Is it a belief 
which can a second time prevail over the 
world? Is Catholicism compatible with 
the manners and customs of modern so- 
ciety? Will it be possible to induce Ca- 
tholic priests to sacrifice all the luxuries 
of life? And if Catholicism should be 
a second time triumphant, will it not 
stifle that liberty which it should sup- 
port? These are questions which time 
alone can answer. 





Art. VIL—T7Zhe Young Philosophers. 
By a Lady. London: Mardon. 
Reprinted from the American Edi- 
tion. 

We have never been able to sce the 
advantage of reprinting American books 
which have no recommendation but their 
being American: nor can we think it 
necessary to perpetuate the errors of the 


original, Do our children want such 
science as this ? 
‘«« ... This circumstance is a very 


striking instance of the goodness aud 
wisdom of the Creator, For, were water 
contracted instead of being expanded by 
freezing, the ice, in that case being hea- 
vier in proportion to its bulk, would 
sink, and the streams would overfow, 
and drown and desolate the country 
around.” P. 50. 

Aud what will children make of such 
a style as this ? 

‘Ed. Pretty small streams (on the 
window panes) | suspect, Lucy. 

““L. Yes, I know they are small, bat 
it does run down the windows some. 
‘Then, after the fires are put out, and the 
room becomes cold, it freezes on, | sup- 


‘ pose. But why don’t this happeu in the 


day-time ?”—P. 37. 


t oammnnnenticaitanatael 


ART. VIUIL.— Framlingham, A Nar- 
rative of the Castle. In Four Can- 
tos. ByJames Bird. Baldwin and 
Cradock, J831. 


‘Tue appearance of another work from 
the pen of Mr. Bird is a proof that his 
labours are acceptable to the public. ws 
own experieuce of the effect of the wor 
before us prevents our wondering at this. 
Believing the age of lovg poems te be 
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st, and having rather more than a jus- 
tifable disinclination towards them, we 
were surprised to find how we were led 
oy from page to page, and from canto to 
canto, The attraction fies first in the 
interest of the historical records which 
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form the subject of the poem, and next, 
in the descriptive power of the author, 
which we hope to see exercised on sub- 
jects of a more general interest than the 
public will be disposed to anticipate from 
the title of his present work. 





MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


On City Missions. 
To the Editor. 


St. Alban's, 
Sir, May 7, 1831. 

In consequence of your startling and 
most important communication respect- 
ing City Missious, &c., I send you the 
following; and should you think it may 
be useful to some of my younger brethren 
in the ministry more particularly, you 
will admit it perhaps in the pages of your 
Repository. 

Itis, Mr. Editor, a reflection attended 
with very painful regret, that I did not 
sooner begin what has been my Sunday- 
evening practice for the last six months, 
having experienced great satisfaction in 
it, and seeing very clearly, as I imagine, 
its usefulness, I visit for an hour or 
more my poor neighbours’ houses in ro- 
tation, (one house each Sunday evening,) 
taking a very plain, practical sermon in 
my pocket. I mect the aged, the young, 
the infirm, aud others in circumstances 
uot permitting their attendance on public 
worship, Our little service consists of a 
sermon, prayer, and familiar talk of se- 
rious things. It is received by my poor 
friends with all the willingness and af- 

Nonate attention I could wish; and, 
while it has drawn the minister closer 
em, and caused him to stand better 
" their estimation, (thus giving him 
greater power of usefulness,) it has in- 
+ oa! reciprocal good feeling amongst 
tet ves. If, Sir, I have formerly 

sometimes at the phraseology of 

my orthodox brethren, | have, in this 
ditional Sunday exertion, felt its signi- 
nee ; and, I trust with some thank- 

Hess, unite with them in saying, ‘ I 

ve been mercifully strengthened in it 5” 

» for the encouragement of my preach- 

‘ “nied I observe to them that my 

0 exertion, and ability to 

Pesce have = pace with my addi- 
efforts, and of course my subse- 


quent satisfaction has been in proportion 
They may smile, but for the benefit of 
those whose lungs may need strengthen- 
ing for greater exertion, I will tell them 
that, even at five-and-fifty, the strenuous 
exercise of the lungs will best strengthen 
them ; and, if they will adopt my own 
practice for the last five months, to rise 
early, take a good run before breakfast, 
shout some favourite hymn at the top of 
their lungs, to the admiration of the 
trees and hedge-rows around them, they 
will find their voice improved in power 
and compass in a degree to surprise 
them. 

I beg permission, Mr. Editor, to offer 
a remark or two on the important topic 
of visiting the sick, &c. With great 
pleasure [ observe that, from my own 
experience, the Unitarian minister may 
make himself very acceptable to the sick 
and other sufferers, by a kind sympathy 
and affectionate prayers, whether they be 
of his own church, or of the establish- 
ment, or other classes of Dissenters. Let 
him forget Unitarianism, and every other 
ism, and go to the poor, and the sick, 
and depraved, in the spirit of Christian 
piety and love, and the probability will 
always be greatly on the side of his wel- 
come and usefulness. I find to my great 
humiliation and grief, Sir, that, for 
many years of my life, I have been both 
foolish and criminal in too often shel- 
tering indolence and indifference under 
reasonings much too curious, and plausi- 
ble ovly to the mind in which there is 
some unhappy aversion from duty, I 
have imagined a difficulty here, av ob- 
jection there: some too prejudiced to 
receive me ; others too stupid aud igno- 
rant to be benefited by me; some too 
bad to be mended, and others of habits 
and characters with respect to whom the 
mivister of religion by his visiting them 
can only suffer in his own reputation, 
In a word, Sir, may I not fear other 
ministers with myself have too often 
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checked their spirit and exertious in this 
most important part of their daty by 
reasonings which, as far as they have 
force, should only urge them with the 
more speed and fervour to the sceve of 
physical or moral suffering? As ob- 
served before, Sir, let the minister of 
religion go with the love of God and 
man wherever he knows bodily, mental, 
or moral disease to exist, and he may 
rest assured he will in some way or 
other be blessed in his deed. And let 
me remark, Sir, for the observation of 
my younger brethren in the ministry more 
particularly, that it is prayer—praycr, 
fervent, affectionate prayer—which, in 
all cases of suffering and moral wants, 
must be the chief instrument of good. 
Aud let not the man of God when he 
has entered the scene of suffering, hesi- 
tate too long, doubt whether his prayers 
will be acceptable, or put the question 
too nicely; he will often do better to 
come down at once upon his knees at 
the bed-side, and take the afflicted man 
by surprise. With a few fervent ejacu- 
Jations of an affectionate spirit and deep 
devotion, an almost magical change is 
sometimes produced: all is hushed in 
reverence, and a sacred character given 
to the sceve; the sick chamber becomes 
a holy place, and its suffering tenant is 
startied into devotion; he feels himself 
at once ushered into the presence of his 
Maker, and held to a serious business 
with him; he is awakened, softened, 
subdued. | am often reminded, Sir, of 
Mr. Bulwer’s remark in one of his clever 
works of fiction (‘* Pelham,” I think) : 
** It is Aere,”’ he says, “ by the bed of 
sickness or remorse, that the ministers 
of God have their real power. It is Aere 
that their office is indeed a divine and 
unearthly mission ; and that in breathing 
balm and comfort, in healing the broken- 
hearted, in raising the crushed and de- 
graded spirit, they are the voice and ora- 
cle of the Father who made us in bene- 
volence, and will judge of us in mercy.” 
May I with propriety mention, Sir, how 
much my satisfaction in visiting the sick 
and the suffering amongst the poor is 
heightened by carrying with me the 
means of relieving some of their physical 
Wants?) A penny weekly subscription by 
my congregation, a generous anunal do- 
hation from one individual of it, (who 
thas makes me his almoner,) combined 
with the sacrament money, has for 
many years bees a very acceptable aid to 
my own means, and enabled me to form 
& poor’s fund that has seldom failed me. 
Need | remark, Sir, how, in such cir- 
cumstances, the minister is encouraged 
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in his attendance on the sick poor, aud 
with how grateful a feeling he then prof- 
fers his prayers and other spiritaal aid! 

] cannot, Sir, conclude this subject 
without recommending a book to my 
brethren, and wishing it in the hands of 
all of them; namely, Dr. Wharton's 
** Death-bed Scenes and Pastoral Con- 
versations.”” It is a beautiful and in- 
structive work, full of touching and im. 
pressive things, of special interest to the 
minister of religion, who is alive to truth 
and nature, and concerned for the tew- 
poral and spiritual welfare of his fellow- 
creatures : nor is the work at all less 
interesting for the hearty, honest spirit 
of the Churchman which often speaks 
out boldly in it.—Your readers will, | 
trust, kindly construe the apparent ego- 
tism and display of this communication ; 
I hope to do a little good by it, and must 
risk the suspicion of an imperfect and 
mixed motive. In thinking of Dr. Tuck- 
erman’s labours of love in connexion 
with any exertions of my own, | can 
never have other feeling than the one of 
deep humiliation. 

W. MARSHALL. 


eee 


On City Missions. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

Permit me to offer a few remarks 
suggested by the perusal of ‘* The Con. 
versations of Ebion Adamson and his 
Friends,” in the Monthly Repository for 
March, in reference to Dr. Tockerman 
and City Missions. It is indeed a re- 
proach to Unitarians, that seeing, as 
they do, the good to be effected by such 
a measure, they have not zeal enongh 
for its execution, and [ do not think 
that any object can more legitimately 
occupy the attention of the Association. 
Here I must notice the obserration of 
Barnabas, ** Would it not be best an- 
dertaken in connexion with other deno- 
minations? Surely we need not be st- 
tarian in our charities.” Here then ! 
conceive is our grand error, our fear 0 
being sectarian. If sectarian means being 
united as one body with ove object, then 
let us be sectarian ; if others will not 
unite with ns, is that a reason why we 
should not unite amongst ourselves? But, 
in fact, we cannot, we ought not, @ 
nnite with other denominations in sv¢ 
objects as are proposed by City Missions. 
We most, we ought only to send 
labourers into the vineyard as will sow 
good seed, such only as will teach pure 
Christianity, which is synonymous *"” 
Unitarianism, which is, in fact, the pri 








ciple of pure and undefiled morality, 
Uther denomivations cannot join with 
ys in this object ; our views are too en- 
lightened, too refined for them. On the 
subject of union amongst ourselves, I do 
not think there can be an effective union 
of action, whilst the members of our 
congregations are so little known to each 
other as they are in this large metropolis. 
To obviate this evil, we should take 
every possible opportunity of assembling 
for social intercourse ; the annual dinner 
of the Finsbury Society is well calculated 
to do good in this respect, but we cannot 
afford many half-guineas to meet for 
social purposes: nevertheless, there are 
many planus might be suggested to pro- 
mote this desirable end; and it is certain 
that by promoting acquaintance amongst 
the members of our societies, we should 
de more than by any other means to ex- 
cite their zeal and animate them to exer- 
tion. The committees of congregations, 
instead of meeting for the despatch of 
business just after a service at the cha- 
pel, might meet on some other evening 
in the week, either in our libraries or 
vestries, Or some other place as might 
be convenient, and partake of a social 
cup of tea before entering upon the rou- 
line of business. Let these committees 
be as numerous as convenience will ad- 
mit, and let their meetings be at least 
once a mouth: this is adopted with great 
advantage by congregations in the coun- 
try with which I have been connected. 
By this means subjects of general interest 
to the cause become topics of conversa- 
tion previous to mere business, and much 
union of purpose and action, and much 
friendly acquaintance, are hereby elicited, 
Our congregational meetings, too, might 
be after the same manner; for the ex- 
pense is comparatively trifling, and many 
would atteod such sort of friendly meet- 
gs who now absent themselves, be- 
cause they think the heads of the cou- 
gregation and the committees can ma- 
hage the busivess upon which they are 
called without their assistance. I would 
dp name the great desirableness of 
inisters having a personal know- 

of the members of their congrega- 

', a8 far as may be practicable, by 
‘ng every possible opportunity of call- 
bg Upon them, or communicating with 
poniiter members are always gratified 
¥ notice from a minister they es- 

; and although this object is not so 

the = attainable in this large city as in 
ha then it » it might be more attended 
‘ - If this be sectarianism, let 
re Apsariesg but I conceive sectarian- 
; mean subscription to any given 
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dogma, in order to the admissivn into a 
membership of a congregation or society. 
In this sense Unitarians never can be 
sectarian, and have no occasion to express 
such fears of the ‘ evils of sectarian- 
ism.’’ This fear has been a great impedi- 
ment to the spread and propagation of 
Unitarianism. Our wealthiest and most 
intelligent members have sought their 
friends and associates rather amongst 
the church than amongst those of their 
own persuasion, from this very fear of 
sectarianism. Our societies have sought 
to aid and prosper the objects of others 
by their purses and their talents, rather 
than form associations for similar designs 
amongst ourselves, from this fear of sec- 
tariavism. How many of them subscribe 
to charity-schools where orthodox opi- 
nions are inculcated, rather than be sec- 
tarian enough to form schools where 
Unitarianism alone should be taught! 
Our subscriptions have been given to 
Bible Societies, and taken without thanks 
to us, or even rejected because they 
came from*us, and this we have done 
rather than be sectarian enough to have 
a Unitarian Bible Society which should 
adopt avd cheaply print an improved 
versiov, which should explain and bring 
home our views to the meanest capacity. 
Do we fear such a step would increase 
the rancour of the Church and of Cal- 
vinism against us? Let it beso! Per- 
secution never did other than good to the 
right cause; let us be more noticed by 
those who wish ill to us, aud we shall be 
more known, and our views more gene- 
rally adopted by the enlightened and 
rational minds of every class of society. 
Let us become more the mark at which 
ignorance, superstition, and idolatry, 
shall point their shafts, and we shall 
become as a shining light set on a hill, 
and shall give light to all around, These, 
then, would be the results of more union 
among ourselves, and less fear of secta- 
rianism before our eyes.—I fear I have 
trespassed too long upon you, and I know 
not if you will consider these remarks 
and suggestions worthy of a place in the 
Repository. They can, however, do no 
harm, aud they may do good, which 
ought to be a sufficient reason with every 
man for offering his mite. 





K. H. 
Reform from a Bishop Fifty Years 
ago. 
To the Editor. 


Norwich, April V9, 1831. 
add interest to the 
know that an aged 


Sir, 
Pernars it may 
following extract to 
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and venerable Rector in the Church of 
England fixed upon it with admiration, 
as having shadowed forth the leading 
features of Lord John Russell's Reform 
Bill half a century ago, and transcribed 
it himself for the express purpose of ap- 
pearing in the Monthly Repository and 
the Christian Reformer. 


Extract from a Charge to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of St. Asaph, delivered in 
the year \782, by the eloquent and pa- 
triotic Bishop Shipley.—Shipley’sWorks, 
8vo., Vol. IL. p. 138. 


‘*The time, perhaps, is soon approach- 
ing, when you will be trusted once more 
with the choice of your representatives. 
Whenever it comes, give the world a 
proof of your own integrity, by votes and 
recommendations in favour of intelligent 
and worthy men, men of independent 
fortunes ; but not raised by the plunder 
of the public; who have shewn their 
love for their country by their hatred 
of corruption. Nor is it sufficient to 
choose men wise and honest; but, con- 
sidering the weakuess of our common 
nature, we ought to employ the most 
just and probable methods to keep them 
so, We ought to favour and support 
the endeavours of many worthy men 
to preserve the integrity of their repre- 
sentatives, by vot trusting them with 
power too long; by transferring the 
right of election from the shameless in- 
habitants of small boroughs, without 
property or principle, to great commer- 
cial towns, or to larger districts ; and, as 
much as possible, to place the power of 
choosing our lawgivers in the hands of 
honest and independent men, who have 
an interest not to abuse it. Above all, 
we should encourage those plans which 
tend to restrain the expenses and lessen 
the profits and the frauds of Govern- 
ment; aud to guard against the growth 
of that encroaching power, from which 
ueither we nor our fathers have been 
sufficiently able to secure ourselves. But 
some affect to be alarmed at these pro- 
ceedings, as dangerous innovations, and 
a change in the constitution. That it is 
a change must be allowed; but a change 
that we ought to wish and pray for; a 
change from rottevness and disease to 
vigour, health, and gladness. Changes 
and alterations are the natural steps 
which the mind of man makes in its 
progress towards improvement; they 
arise from the wisdom of experience, 
The constitution itself is little more than 
a collection of such changes and altera- 
tions as our forefathers found necessary 
to be made iu the form of this govern- 
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ment; and why should not we be allowed 
to watch over our own safety, as well as 
they ? 

*“'The order, constancy, and beanty of 
the creation itself is preserved by those 
periodical and salutary changes by which 
the whole frame of nature is in a manner 
renewed and invigorated. But, after all, 
what are the alarming changes these men 
are afraid of ? Suppose that they were 
all to take place, the full effect of them 
could amount to no more than to give 
the nation a chance of having more 
honest representatives than we have 
hitherto been blest with. Now, if ho- 
hesty was really that noxious weed which 
some men seem to think it, yet it does 
not take root so deep, nor spread so fast, 
that we need be under any fear of its 
overrunning the land.” 


Proem to John’s Gospel. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

I nave lately been engaged in a cor- 
respondence on a part of Scripture whieh 
has generally been acknowledged to be 
full of difficulties, and it has given rise to 
a great difference of opinions. My cor- 
respondent and | agreed upon one poiet, 
and we differed on another. It is the 
purport of this address to you to obtain 
clearer information, and by setting before 
your readers our respective opinions, # 
see whether this disputed subject may not 
be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The preface to John’s Gospel was the 
subject under discussion, and we agreed 
that it related to the two different states 
in which what John calls the Word ap- 
peared. ‘The question between us wis 
when the second state commenced. 

In the discussion of this question there | 
is one great advantage, namely, that we 
are not encumbered with disputes about 
various readings, and very little on diffe- 
rence of translations. ‘The English read- 
er is nearly as competent a judge on the 
subject as the profoundest Greek scholar. 
There are only two words of any ~ 
portance in which translators differ ; as 
ove is in the use of the terms him and if; 
the old English versions using the term 
it where the authorized Bible has adop 
the term him; the former say!ve, ° 
things were made by it—the latter, by him. 
And the English reader is to be appr’ 
that the Greck uses two different verbs 
to express what we do by one vege 
The one explains absolutely the a 
of a thing—the other, its ee 0g 
existence. ‘Thus the passage, “ all things 
were made by him,” should be rend 








more strictly, “the whole was made 
through it”—namely, the whole took its 
origin in the Word, and was carried on 
through its influence. It is not necessary 
to point out to the Greek scholar that 
what is rendered in the Common Version 
by, ought to have been through, and that 
the term was made is not a proper ren- 
dering of the Greek, as the same term 
occurs in a few verses below, where it is 
translated was. But these points are of 
inferior importance. 

The subject of John’s preface is what 
he calls the Word, and without discussing 
at present the meaning of the term, I 
shall consider merely the epithets ap- 

to it. First, the Word was God; 
afterwards, the Word was flesh. First, 
the Word was with God ; afterwards, it 
was with men. It its first state, there- 
fore, it has an epithet marking grandeur, 
clory, power; in its second state it is 
marked by weakness and humiliation. 
In the first state, its residence, if we may 
so term it, was not with men; in the 
second, it was. 
_ We are now then brought to a ques- 
tion of historical facts, and without en- 
tering into minor points, I shall go at 
once to the delivery of the law from 
mount Sinai; and to the accounts of it, 
as given by Moses, I refer the reader. 
The majesty and the glory with which 
the word was uttered need not my fee- 
ble comments. ‘The formation of this 
world is attributed to the word of God— 

the word of God were the heavens 
" 3” and the expression is frequent, 

The word of God came to the prophets.” 
The Old Testament is full of passages 
indicating the communication of God 
with man by means of the Word, but in 
all these cases it is to be observed, that 
God speaks the word, the prophets are 
only the communicators of it to us, and 
they speak only partially, as on particu- 

subjects the word is communicated to 
or yer From the time of the formation 
} vr to a few years after the returu of 
+ from their Babylonish captivity, 
pe ord of God was communicated to 

OW various occasions. A long in- 
terval then took place, and no such com- 
munications are heard of, and a new 
wra arises, which forms a striking differ- 
cnce between the latter and the preceding 
manifestations of the word. 
Man appears in Judea, by no outward 
ices distinguished from his fel- 
ween his circumstances are 
of his ean by himself, that he had not 
his gurt even where to lay his head ; 
could not be of any brilliant ap- 
» 48 it was woven by his mother, 
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whose situation in life, and still more pro- 
bably the wish of the wearer, forbad any 
display of ornament. He spake to his 
countrymen with authority; he never 
says the word of the Lord came to him ou 
this or that occasion; buthe speaks from 
himself to the winds, and they obey him; 
to the sick, the maimed, the blind, and 
their disorders and infirmities are re- 
moved. All the powers that he mani- 
fests he attributes indeed to God who 
gave them to him, but in the use of these 
powers he differs from all that preceded 
him, be exerts them when and where he 
pleases. In his person the word of God 
was manifested ; but how different from 
the glory of former times! He was called 
a deceiver, a madman, and at last suf- 
fered the most severe punishments and a 
disgraceful death. If J am right in the 
meaning I have given to the word flesh 
in his case, it was completely manifest ; 
that word of God which had so gloriously 
exhibited itself in former times, was now 
clothed in weakness, humiliation, and 
disgrace. 

As the word was thus manifested in 
our Saviour, so was it in his apostles. 
Aud this is clearly expressed in John’s 
words, ** it dwelt in us ;”" and the word, 
heaven be praised, is not extinguished iu 
our days. It dwells in every true Chris- 
tian, who indeed possesses the treasure, 
as Paul says, in an earthy vessel, but 
notwithstanding the infirmities of the 
flesh, its glory cannot be entirely obscured, 
As the Saviour was treated with the 
highest indignities, it is not to be won- 
dered at that his followers should, in 
various degrees, partake of them. This 
they were warned of by our holy Master, 
and if their oppovents glory in their 
numbers aud their power, they have the 
consolation, ‘* It is my Father’s good plea- 
sure to give to my small flock the king- 
dom.” 

In my view of the subject, then, it 
appears clear that the Word spoken of by 
John refers to the communication of his 
will under the old and the new dispen- 
sations; that it resided in Jesus in a 
manner totally different from its state 
under Moses and the prophets. The ques- 
tion is, when this residence took place ? 
My correspondent says, when Jesus was 
conceived in the womb of his mother. 
‘To this I object, that the very term, the 
Word, is an insuperable objection to this 
opinion, for I cannot conceive that the 
term, implying a communication by 
speech, can possibly be attributed to an 
embryo, whose organs are at that time 
imperfectly formed. But of this I leave 
your readers to judge, and those who are 
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of my opinion may now ask, at what 
time then do I think that the Word be- 
came flesh? Upon this point L speak with 
the diffidence which the subject requires. 
To me, then, the weak and humble state 
of the Word commenced with the glorious 
words from on high, ‘* This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased ;”’ 
and I am the more inclined to this opi- 
_ hion, as John takes no notice of the early 

fife of onr Saviour. Had he entertained 
' the opinions of my correspondent, so 
remarkable a circumstance could not have 
been overlooked, 

Thus the preface to John’s Gospel has, 
according to my view of it, no reference 
whatever to the opinions entertained by 
our Arian and Tri-Unitarian brethren on 
the supposed pre-existent state of our 
Saviour, por even to any thing relative 
to him prior to the declaration of the 
Supreme, pointing out to us the author, 
under Him, of our salvation. And, in- 
deed, the Apostle himself leads us to 
this conclusion, as he expressly says that 
his memoir was written to convince us 


Obituary.—Mr. Joseph Morton. 


that Jesus was the Son of God. Had be 
wished to convey to wus any idea of 4 
supposed pre-existent state, assuredly he 
would not have dismissed his subject in 
such a manner, 

But the pretace leads us to much higher 
contemplations, and to points of more 
interest to each of us. It declares to us 
that we are to be, and how we are to 
become, children of God—not by a rite of 
blood, not by the will of man, but bya 
spiritual birth, according to a well-known 
Hebrew expression, from God. We are 
to be God-taught, not man-tanght; and 
till professing Christians understand this 
thoroughly, their dissensions and divi- 
sions must continue. Vain, our Saviour 
has said, is all worship, if we follow the 
traditions of men; and they who do so 
can never feel nor understand the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God. 

If what | have taken the liberty of sug- 
gesting should induce an abler pen w 
dilate upon this subject, it will be highly 
gratifying to 

W. FREND, 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Joseru Morton, 

1431. March 25, after a short illness, 
at his house in Sheffield, in the 83rd year 
of his age, Mr. Josern Morton. He 
was an Elder of the Presbyterian con- 
gregation under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. Dr. Philipps, of which church he 
had been a member from his earliest 
youth, and had joined in its religious 
communion under the ministry of the 
younger Mr, Wadsworth, Mr. Haynes, 
Mr. Dickinson, and Mr. Naylor; ‘on 
whose resignation, in 1805, the present 
pastor removed from London to Sheffield, 
and had the happiness of witnessing Mr. 
Morton's constant attendance on the re- 
licions services of the church, and enjoy- 
ing his friendship, during a period of 
more than five and twenty years, till his 
death. Mr. Morton was a man of great 
piety, of firm and unblemished integrity, 
steady to his purposes, which were al- 
ways deliberately formed, and were the 
dictates of a pure and enlightened con- 
science—a conscience void of offence to- 
wards God and man. He was a strict 
Unitarian, the oldest in Sheffield, and 
derived from that faith, which he be- 
lieved to have been first delivered to the 


saints, the strongest consolations in life, 
and unshaken fortitude in the hour of 
mortal dissolution, On approaching that 
hour, he most particularly and fully ex- 
pressed to his surrounding family, with 
his parting lips, the satisfaction, the &% 
tire satisfaction, which he had enjoyed 
through life from that faith, aud which 
he still continued to enjoy, at a Hime 
when flesh and heart might be expected 
to fail. This he found and felt to be aa 
anchor to his soul, ‘* sure and steadfast. 
He was interred in the burial-ground 
belonging to the Upper Chapel, bis ae- 
customed place of worship, on the Tues 
day following his death, and on the 
Lord’s-day after, a discourse was deli- 
vered on the occasion from the two firt 
clauses of the 6th and 7th verses of the 
10th chapter of Proverbs. 
The following particulars have been 
sent to the writer of the preceding obi- 
tuary, and are added, as a just tribute te 
the memory of him who is the subject of 
it. For any repetitions there needs Lod 
apology. ‘* Averse as I am te eulogiz 
either the living or the dead, I cannot, 
but feel that by the removal of our 
nerable patriarch from amongst 
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death, oar Christian church assembling 
around the table of the Lord has lost a 
frm and covsisteut member, our so- 
ciety and covgregation a sincere and 
practical believer in the great truths of 
the gospel. ‘An Israelite, indeed, (as 
an affectionate son writes of him to a 
brother,) in whom there was no guile.’ 
He often expressed, with a sort of con- 
scious pride and pleasure, that he was 
the oldest Unitarian in Sheffield ; and 
such were his habits of regularity, that 
from the period of his childhood to the 
Sabbath previous to the attack of the 
‘jast enemy,’ he bad uniformly occu- 
pied the same seat in the sanctuary of 
God, never absenting himself, buat for 
some necessary and unavoidable cause. 
He deemed such an example to be of 
indispensable importance in every head 
of a family who has at heart (as every 
Christian parent ought to have) the spi- 
ritual improvement of his children; but 
his was more than a mere formal at- 
tendance on public worship. He de- 
lighted to converse on what he had 
heard, and practically to enforce and 
apply it in his family. He loved also 
and revered his minister, and was at all 
times anxious to protect his privileges 
and to secure his peace. Never shall I 
forget the feelings of regret with which, 
at the distance of forty years, he ex- 
pressed his sense of the marked veglect 
and ill usage shewn to a faithful, vir- 
tious, and aged minister long since 
dead, hot to mention our present pastor. 

Modest and unassuming, he sought 
hot to push himself forward to public 
notice; but though he was naturally re- 
tring and averse to public business, he 
Was uevertheless the uniform advocate 
of civil and religious liberty, of national 
a8 well as individual rights. And he 
Was spared to see those rights recognized 

granted to a very great extent, with 
the promise of a still greater extension, 
even to a limit far exceeding his most 
sanguine expectations.” 

From these reflections we derive much 
comfort on the review of our aged 
friend's disposition and character. ‘There 
a ground for sorrow as those 
though “ry taper and hope; for 
pon le one lost one of the most 
ais, of friends and ( hristian profes- 

“» We are assured, with him, that 
pore a future state of being, where 
ad Us friendships shall be renewed 
i ~hteiegln counexions revived. Let 

ur greatest aim so to live, that 
og pet but the medium of ad- 
uto the society of the just made 

*) Into communion with Jesus the 

2a2 


thiss 


Mediator of the new covenant, and with 
God the Father and the Judge of all. 
Amen. 





Rev. WILtiAM JOrnNsTon, 

April 6, at Lewes, the Rev. Wit- 
LIAM JOHNSTON, in the 87th year of 
his age. In recording the death of this 
venerable man and truly Christian mi- 
nister, the biographer has but little to 
note; but the friend may be allowed to 
dwell for a brief space upon his pure and 
blameless life, and upon his peaceful and 
happy end. He was born at Lewes in 
1744, Where his father, the Rev. EF. 
Johnston, officiated as minister to the 
Protestant Dissenting congregation as- 
sembling at West-Gate Meeting, for more 
that forty years. His mother was the 
daughter of Mr. Richard Ridge, of Tul- 
ley’s-Well. He was himself brought up 
to the ministry, and finished his educa- 
tion at the Dissenting academy at Hox- 
ton. In 1764, he was ordained pastor 
of the congregation of Protestant Dis- 
senters at Christchurch, Hants, and soon 
after married the daughter of Mr, Slade, 
of that place. This lady did not live 
more than one year, and he never formed 
any other connexion. At Christchurch 
he remained for about ten years, and 
then removed to Brighton, where he pre- 
sided as minister for twenty-three years. 
From that period to 181) he resided in 
the neighbourhood of London, where he 
had many friends, much and most de- 
servedly attached to him, The first in 
this number was assuredly his brother, 


' Mr. E. Johnston, between whom and the 


subject of this memoir a friendship ex- 
isted such as is rarely to be found in this 
changing scene, and which only termi- 
nated in the lamented death of the 
younger brother, which took place in 
1826, an event which cast a gloom over 
the few remaining years of the life of 
our lately departed friend, which religion 
alone could alleviate, but which nothing 
could remove. The removal of Mr. E. 
Johnston to Lewes, which was his native 
place, induced his brother to accept the 
charge of the congregation over which 
his father had for so many years presided, 
and he continned its pastor till 1819, 
when he resigned, but occasioually preach- 
ed till within a very few years of his 
death. 

Thus peacefully passed his life, and in 
his death he was blessed. When aware 
that his end approached, he expressed 
himself perfectly resigned to the will of 
his Maker; and said, ‘* My earnest prayer 
for those dear to me is, that on their 
death-bed they may feel as happy 49 I 
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do.’ He fell asleep without a pain, and 
in the full and firm belief that he should 
rise again, and with the delightful hope 
that his humble endeavours to fulfil the 
commands of his Creator would be ac- 
cepted by a God of infinite mercy. For 
many years he had been, from conviction, 
an Unitarian, and his Jast days fully dis- 
prove the unjust charge which is fre- 
quently brought against that simple faith, 
that it is inadequate to furnish comfort 
and support in the hour of trial. If we 
live like him, we need not fear death. 
To a perfect integrity of heart and mind, 
he united a love of trath which has never 
been surpassed ; and his benevolence 
and kindness extended to all within his 
sphere. Those who knew him best will 
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long cherish his remembrance; and bis 
relations who now mourn his Joss wil] 
best shew their respect for his memory 
by imitating his virtues. Let us live the 
life of the righteous, and our end shall 
be like theirs. 

M. H, 


April 9, Exizaneru, wife of James 
CALDWELL, Esq., of Linley Wood, Staf- 
Sordshire. 


May 15, at his house in Nottingham, 
after a gradual decline of many months, 
in the 67th year of his age, the Rer, 
JAMES ‘TAYLER, for more than twenty- 
eight years ove of the Ministers of the 
High-Pavement society in that town, 
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Anniversary of the British and Fo- 
reign Unitarian Association, 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society 
was held on Wednesday, 25th ult., in 
Finsbury Unitarian Chapel. A_ large 
and respectable congregation assembled 
for the religious services of the morning. 
The Rev. E. Chapman, of Deptford, of- 
fered the introductory prayer, and read 
the Scriptures. The chapter selected 
was 1 Cor, xiii. The general prayer 
was offered by Rev. H. Acton, of Exeter. 
The sermon, justly characterized in the 
vote of thanks to the preacher as “ able 
and energetic,’’ was preached by the 
Rev. H. Hutton, of Birmingham, from 
Mark xii. 29—31. The influence of an 
enlightened faith in the Divine Unity on 
the feelings with which we contemplate, 
worship, and serve the Deity, was por- 
trayed with great animation and effect. 
The Rajah Rammohun Roy was present, 
though evidently suffering under severe 
bodily indisposition. He has attended 
one or other of the Unitarian chapels in 
London on every Sunday since his ar. 
rival, although we believe more than 
once, as well as on this occasion, ear- 
nestly dissuaded from doing so by his 
medical advisers. His appearance never 
fails to excite the attention and enthusj- 
asm which are due to his extraordinary 
attainments and character, and his emi- 
nent services to the cause of truth and 
humanity, 


lu the evening, the chapel was throng. 


ed to overflowing. ‘The Rey. R. Aspland, 
at the request of the Committee, took 
the Chair, and presided with that peca- 
liar talent and tact which he always ma- 
nifests on such occasions. As the Re- 
ports of the Treasurer and Committee 
will soon be published, it is unnecessary 
to enter upon their details. The former 
announced a balance against the Society 
of about 70/, The latter shewed that 
there had been an active and not unsuc- 
cessful attention to the objects of the 
Association in our country ; and that the 
great weapons of spiritual warfare, the 
pulpit and the press, had been used to 
good purpose. The strongest interest, 
however, was produced by what related 
to the Foreign department. Our second 
native congregation iu India, that of 
Abraham Chiniah at Secunderabad, 18 
thriving; and its worthy pastor Is now 
assisted by Theophilus Roberts, the eld- 
est son of our excellent missionary 4 
Madras. <A good account was also given 
of the behaviour, disposition, aod pro- 
gress of his second son, Joseph Roberts, 
now under the care of Rev. J. R. Beard, 
of Manchester. Many very interesting 
statements were made of indications of a 
progress towards pure Christianity - 
various and distant countries. | % : 
speedy establishment of an Unitana 
congregation at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and of another in Upper Canada, ps 
highly probable. ‘The Report conclu 
thus : 

“ Your Committee deem it necessary 
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to direct your attention to the state of 
the funds of this Institution, Not only 
js the commencement of a City Mission 
j icable, until answers promising 
suficient aid are received to the circular 
which has been issued on that subject; 
but all new plans of usefulness, and 
many such might be engaged in with 
great prospect of success, are for the 
nt precluded. Several very deserv- 
iug applications on behalf of ministers, 
congregations, and local missions, have 
been passed over unavoidably, and with 
great regret on the part of your Com- 
mittee, from the absence of disposable 
resources. ‘The plain fact is, that the 
coutributions to the Institution are in- 
adequate to the vigorous pursuit of its 
various objects. New fields of useful- 
ness have opened before us, the cultiva- 
tion of which requires increased exer- 
tion to furnish the requisite funds, Ei- 
ther the pecuniary means of the Associa- 
tion must be largely increased, or several 
of its objects, which might be prosecuted 
with effect, must remain in abeyance. 
lt is hoped confidently, that in this al- 
terpative the Unitarian body will not 
hesitate. Assuredly it would be prac- 
ticable for the Committee to reduce the 
anual expenditure within the limits 
of the annual subscriptions, even were 
they less than they are, but it must be 
by the sacrifice of a corresponding por- 
vou of the moral good for the accom- 
plishwent of which their labours and 
your money are alike contributed; a 
cousummation most devoutly to be de- 
precated, and to which they cannot be- 
lieve that their successors will ever be 
driven, A brief statement of the plan 
and objects of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association has been recently 
printed, Which those of the friends of 
Institution who have not already 
e- supplied with it may obtain on 
application at the office, No.3, Walbrook 
oe: this tract will shew the va- 
'y aud importance of the plaus to be 
cat ried on, and turnish, we hope, ail 
ps Se rnation and inducemeut which 
Ietiley ond cn = secure that prompt 
the Unitart a excruon on the part 
throughout a Nea eaggpre at large 
cnmes e kingdom, which will 
or Prosperity aud success, 
sd in ga tines, both in our own 
mise; men's a ag are full of pro- 
cited; it can ids are every where ex- 
es ome but be expected that the 
‘te +0 apf sa of human re- 
exercise of th n demand the general 
' Ought: and whenever reli- 


S008 ton} 
topics are Commonly aud fairly ine 


vestigated, we know that truth must 
prevail, The times of reformation are 
at hand; and let us endeavour, accord- 
ing to our ability, to accelerate their ap- 
proach by exciting inquiry, exposing 
error, and disseminating knowledge 5 so 
shall we best glorify God and bless our 
fellow- creatures.” 

We have anticipated in this notice of 
the Report, not to break in upon our 
narrative ot the transactions of the meet- 
ing, which we now proceed to narrate in 
order. 

The Rev. Cuatrman.—My Christian 
friends, your Committee have done me the 
honour to desire that I should take the 
Chair on this occasion. [tis well known 
for what purposes, and with what suc- 
cess, this Society has been incorporated, 
It is now five-and-tweuty years ago since 
some of us, who believed on deep and 
solemn conviction that the Unitarian 
doctrine was the pure Christian doc- 
trine, and the only one that in this en- 
lightened age could save Christianity 
from rejection, united to form au Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of making known 
clearly, meekly, and, I trust, wisely, 
our seutiments to our different brethren 
of this great country. From that time 
to this we have, in various forms, ap- 
pealed to the people; and our appeal, 
like another reform appeal which has 
lately been made, has been well and 
nobly answered, It is true we have not 
made converts by towns and by counties 
—it is true we have vot been able to 
keep down all bigotry and intolerance—- 
it is true that we have vot been able to 
prevent a strong feeling existing against 
us in the minds of the religious public : 
but it is also true that, at least, we have 
taken the sting out of the serpent of 
bigotry ; and though that serpent may 
be as much as ever disposed to annoy, 
still the power is wanting; and the 
speeches even of those who are most 
fiercely arrayed against us are very dif- 
ferent from those which were delivered 
when the Unitarian Fund was first esta- 
blished. We are at the present moment 
standing in a somewhat uvew position 
with regard to the public: there is no 
one, perhaps, within the walls of this 
chapel who is not aware that at a late 
meeting of all classes aud denominations 
of the Christian world, Unitarianism was 
put on its trial, the question being whe- 
ther it was fitand proper for those who 
deemed themselves orthodox to co-ope- 
rate with those whu professed the Uni- 
tarian doctrine. 1 am happy to say that 
without any effort on the part of the 
Unitarians—without a single Unitarian 
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rising to deliver his sentiments—the de- 
cision of the Churchmen and the Dis- 
senters calling themselves Evangelical 
was, that the principle of the Bible So- 
ciety was a Christian principle, and that 
with Unitarians they could join hands 
for the dissemination of the Scriptures. 
It must not, however, be concealed, that 
such is the spirit of the time that those 
who took up the cause seemed to be 
half ashamed of it, and no one began his 
remarks without taking care to disclaim 
for himself the principles of those whose 
claim he was advocating. These were 
concessions to the spirit ef bigotry, but 
they ought not to dedact from the deci- 
siov that we, notwithstanding all our 
crrors and frightful heresies, were to be 
acknowledged as part and parcel of the 
great commonwealth of Christendom, I 
have been desirous not to occupy much 
of your time, but I could not help ad- 
verting to this singular position; and 
further let me add, that this appears to 
me to be one of the most interesting 
mectings that have been held by the 
Unitarians of the empire. We have 
among us the representatives of three 
out of the four quarters of the globe; 
and this morning we had the pleasure of 
seeing in this room that distinguished 
man who has risen as a star in the East 
for the purpose of diffusing light among 
those who are sitting in the darkness of 
the shadow of death—who has worked 
himself out of the darkness of Heathen- 
ism into Theism, and from Theism to Uni- 
tarianism: and | am happy to find that 
he considers himself when among us as 
among the most intelligent and the most 
stirring sect in the world. I hope and 
trust that we shall hear by and by from 
his own lips his unsophisticated feelings 
with regard to our cause, which, I un- 
derstand, he calls the old and the pure 
faith. As the name of Christian is still 
perseveringly denied to us by many— 
couscientionsly, no doubt —let us shew to 
night, as our excellent preacher did this 
morning, that we are in harmony with 
the brotherhood of man—that we are 
reformers because we are the disciples 
of the great Reformer of Galilee~—and 
that the object we seek is no personal 
ebject—is no party object—is no worldly 
object; but the object for which the Son 
of Man came upon earth—that is to say, 
the promotion of truth as the great 
means of social happiness, 

Mr. Rurt.—lIt is, perhaps, preper, be- 
fore we begin the business of the mect- 
jug, to mention the mecting at Manches- 
ter, to which I, conjointly with others, 
was deputed. We were received there 
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in the most Christian manner, and erere 
thing appeared to be most favourable to 
the objects which we had in view. | 
will not detain you further : the business 
is already before the Uuvitarian public ; 
and will be again alluded to in the Report 
this evening. 

Mr. Hornby then read the Treasurer's 
account, and spoke as follows :— After 
this statement | might be excused if, as 
‘Treasurer, I wore a long face: but | do 
not, because [ attribute the deficiency 
which you have heard to au increased 
demand on the funds of the Society, 
rather than to any falling off in the re- 
ceipts. Besides which, } look forward 
with confidence that it need only be 
known that there is an honourable and 
satisfactory way to dispose of the funds, 
to have our wants supplied. I will 
not anticipate the Report of the Com- 
mittee, which will tell how the money 
has actually been speut, as well as the 
fields of usefulness which are opening to 
us on all sides, and which the want of 
funds alone prevents our cultivating; 
but satisfied as I am, that when you 
have heard the appeal you will answer 
it, I will only say that I do most respect- 
fully and earnestly cal} ow you all for 
that support which the Report so ur 
gently demands. I will also take the 
liberty of reminding the annual sub. 
scribers that if they please to increase 
their annual subscription, they will not 
thereby infringe any rule of the Society, 
and J shall be most happy if they will 
follow the example which has been set 
by those who are already acquainted 
with the state of our funds: and with 
respect to the life subscribers ot abore 
ten years’ standing, I trust that they will 
receive with gratification the intelligence 
that what they have subscribed is spetty 
and that we still have abundant means 
of disposing of fresh sums. 

Mr. Rutr.—Before, Sir, 1 move. the 
resolution which I hold in my band, | 
beg to express the satisfaction W! 
which I address you, as presiding ove? 
this meeting. Seeing you in that situa- 
tion is connected in my mind with eh 
peculiarly interesting associations. a 
have referred, Sir, to the time W hen . 
Unitarian Fund was formed. |! had thes 
the honour of presiding at that me 
and you freely and kindly accepteé 
office of Secretary, which you afterW : 
filled for so many years with “ge 
vantage to the cause we advocate. here 
I remember how at that yogowen a 
were not above fifty persons preses "feel 
now look at this large ase UY) ist 
that we ought to be thankful to 








Providence ; and I trust that our cause, 
which we believe to be the cause of truth 
aed of human happiness, is on the ad- 
vance, and that those who may assemble 
here in future will meet in this place 
sages from the East aud professors from 
the West; that some will join them 
from the North and from the South; 
and that there will at length come to 
such assemblies as the worshipers of 
ove God, in obedience to the command of 
the man Christ Jesus, individuals from 
the banks of rivers yet unknown to song, 
aud from populous and frequented re- 
gions now nothing but impenetrable fo- 
vests, Sir, I beg to move, ‘f That the 
‘Treasurer's Report be received aud ap- 
proved,” 

Mr. Epwarp TayLor seconded the 
resolution. 

Rev, Samuget Woop.—There is one 
item in the Treasurer’s account of which 
I cannot approve. It is that announc- 
ing the expenditure of 83/. by the depu- 
tation for attending the adjourned Ge- 
neral Meeting at Manchester. Eight 
persons were sent down to that meeting 
at the expense of the Society, and I 
contend that four would have been quite 
sufficient. 

The Cuainman.—Allow me to state 
that the deputation to Manchester was 
appointed at the General Meeting of the 
Association. It was therefore the act of 
the whole Society; and whether it was 
Wise or not cannot now be discussed, 
The only question is, whether, having 
deputed these gentlemen, the Society wiil 
pay their expenses or leave the charges 
entailed upon themselves. 

Mr. Younc.—I am unwilling to dis- 
cuss items of account; but before the 
evening closes I shall take an opportu- 
hity of considering how the funds may 
be improved, so as not to admit of the 
excess of expenditure that was incurred 

t year, 

Rev. James Yates.—Though I was 
hot one of the deputation to Manchester, 
which ma one or two circumstances 
— a gad that the Committee 
ie i — x what they have done, 
ale a ime I beg to offer my 
<ogplhe yl ¢ Rev. Mr. Wood for the 
eke A agp y manner in which he has 
Ou on ” question before the meeting. 
of i 8 at Manchester were desirous 
a tag themselves, in the band- 
deputatio ays the whole expense of the 
rl iy ; ae with that view a collec- 
caver the = e, Which was such as to 
reapect _ oe expense incurred. With 
ior 1, 10. Ge uumber of the deputa- 

» Was made up in such a manner 
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that no one could with any propriety have 
been omitted; and the consequence ot 
this visit has been aconsiderable addition 
to the number of subscribers to the As- 
sociation. 

The resolution was then carried una- 
nimously. 

Rev. B. Marpon then read the Report 
of the Committee, 

Mr. Curistie.—I beg to move, * That 
the Report of the Committee be received.” 
But previous to putting the motion I wish 
to remark, that the acquiescence of 
the Association in receiving the Report 
is quite compatible with any one ris- 
ing in due time and making remarks 
which may differ from the substance of 
that Report, The Committee have em- 
bodied all the great and substantive ob- 
jects of the meeting in separate and dis- 
tinct resolutions; and when they are 
brought forward, will be the proper time 
for any individual to say what he may 
have to say on the particular subject em- 
braced in the resolution. I make these 
remarks because I have formerly per 
ceived that sometimes after the reading 
of the Report individuals have made mo- 
tions which, if they would have waited, 
they would have found had been provided 
for in the resolutions prepared by the 
Committee; but I trust that in what I 
have said it will not at all be supposed 
that I have been makiug any attempt to 
abridge the right of any member of the 
Association. 

Mr. Ricumonp seconded the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr, YounG.—I cannot consent to the 
reception of the Report without suggest- 
ing a plan to remedy the great evil which 
appears to afflict the situation of the 
Unitarian Association. [| am unwilling 
to make any observations which may 
cast a damp on the great aud holy cause 
in which we are engaged, for | trust my 
heart is as strongly imbued with its im- 
portance as apy one’s can be, especially 
us I have been with you from its very 
vrigin, and always its consistent sup- 
porter. But it appears absolutely neces- 
sary to make some observations on the 
Report, as an account, because, unless 
we square our progress with our means, 
the result must ultimately be an injury 
to the cause. I do not find fault with 
the disbursement that has been made in 
itself; but 1 think that it is dispropor- 
tioned to the means which we possess: 
and I, therefore, cannot agree that the 
Committee shall go on with av expen- 
diture which must increase the difficulty, 
On this occasion, 1 will merely intimate 
the necessity that there is for a recon- 
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sideration of our expenditure, and of 
how and where it may be lessened. | 
know that it would be uuwise to go into 
the discussion at such a meeting as this, 
because we are met on a joyful occasion, 
and ought not to be checked by a consi- 
deration of pounds, shillings, and pence ; 
I will therefore move, that when this 
meeting break up, the subscribers ad- 
jourp to a meeting, two or three days 
hence, to consider what shall be done. 
Do not, however, let me be mistaken ; 
t trust that we shall all be ready to apply 
our best zeal and energies to promote the 
objects of the Society; but 1 cannot hear 
the statement that has been made without 
warning you of the difficulties in which 


you are about to entaugle yourselves, 


The Rev, CuatkMan.—Before | put 
the motion which I hold in my hand, 
(Mr. Christie's resolution,) allow me to 
state, that it is with unfeigned pleasure 
that [ witness the Christian feeling that 
pervades all the speakers, so that even 
though an objection be made, it is in 
kindness of spirit, and from no desire 
but that of seeking the best means of 
promoting the welfare of this valuable 
Association, 

Mr. Christie's resolution was then car- 
ried unanimously. 

Mr. YounG.—TI believe that I shall not 
now be out of order in moving, that soon 
after the breaking up of this meeting an 
adjourned meeting of subscribers be held. 

Mr. Curistin.—I beg to submit to 
our friend, whether his suggestion will 
not be sufficient to call the attention of 
the Committee to the subject. Though 
there is a deficiency in the ‘Treasurer's 
hands, there is none in fact, for we have 
£2000 in our stock of books. I make 
this statement because | would not have 
our friends go away with the idea that 
there is a deficiency. Of course, [ have 
no objection to the question being inves- 
tixated by the subscribers ; but | think 
there can be no doubt that the Commit- 
tec will take meaus to make the stock of 
books available. 

Mr. Youne.—The stock of books can- 
not be available, for they must be kept 
for the purposes of the Institution ; and 
if we go on for two or three years on the 
principle of increasing our expenditure, 
difficulties must arise, 

The Rev, Chainman.—tI put it to Mr. 
Young, whether it is not likely that he 
will attain the object that he has in view 
by the statement which he has made in 
so manly and Christian a way. 

Mr. YounG.—I shall most willingly 
yield to your suggestion, Sir. [Motion 
withdrawn.) 


Rev. Thomas Mapce.—tI rise to move, 
**That the thanks of the Meeting be 
given to the Rev. Hugh Hutton, A.M. 
for his able and energetic Sermon del 
vrered before the Association this mors 
ing.” ‘To all who heard that powerful 
sermon [| am sure I need not say that it 
Was well calculated to kindle afresh all 
our ardour, to give new force to all oar 
zeal, as well as to promote union and 
co-operation in this great cause, God 
acts in human affairs by the instromen 
tality of human means; and though we 
know that truth is mighty and will pre- 
vail, it can only be by the care of those 
to whom truth is for the time committed, 
We, as members of this Association, 
stand on one great broad principle. We 
do vot assemble for anv narrow or see- 
tarian purpose, but tor the promotion of 
those great truths which we think most 
abound in glory to God aud peace and 
happiness to man; which, as they con- 
cern all, so are they for all, and necessa- 
rily lie at the foundation of an enlight 
ened religion. Dr. Channing, of whose 
talents no one cau hold a higher opinion 
than myself, has somewhere said that be 
is afraid of the bonds of party connexion 
—of the trammels imposed on the bn 
man mind by a particalar name or deno 
mination. This remark may apply te 
those who deal in notions of a subdtie er 
mysterions nature: it may be said with 
justice of a church that imposes on all 
its disciples a subscription to thirty-nine 
articles of faith, each of which contains 
ten times that number of specific prope- 
sitions. But Ido not see how, with any 
truth and justice, it can be applied to us, 
as Unitarians ; for that name only distin- 
guishes and characterizes the professiod 
of one God, the common Father of all, 
and the relationship to one Master, Je- 
sus Christ?) As long as there are opt 
nions connected with Christianity which 
we think a libel both on the character ot 
God and the nature of man, it is surely 
right and fitting that there should be 
some name to distinguish opinions that 
partake of a more liberal, expanded, aud 
generous nature. A man, however, '§ 
pot the less a Unitarian because he does 
not wish to be called so, and it would, 
therefore, be unreasonable to object © 
any term, provided it be significant - 
just; and, at the same time, | am reaey 
to grant that when we shall all have 
become Unitarians, the sooner we dis- 
peuse with the name the better, for Be 
one can wish more than | do to sink the 
name of Unitarian in that of Christian: 
this is the euthanasia most devoutly f 
be wished. ‘The stream of religions ep 











yion seems still to be ruvning in the di- 
rection of fanaticism ; but there are 
wany circumstances in the signs of the 
times which shew that this cannot last 
long. Activity is evinced in all quarters 
‘of the globe: knowledge and informa- 
* tion are rapidly extending : public Opi- 
nion is daily growing stronger and more 
entightened, and is erecting tribunals at 
the bar of which all human institutions 
must be tried—the authority of Kings and 
priests—the justice of laws and law- 
makers—the privileges of the few and 
the riehts of the many, Under these 
creumstances, | cannot think that the 
haman mind will long continue wedded 
to a faith which would disunite reason 
from religion, and compel the under- 
standing to submit to creeds which have 
been conceived in the weakness of igno- 
ranee, and nursed in the arms of cruelty, 
If coodness and wisdom were increasing 


in the nature of man, why not Unitari- - 


_ anism, which embraced both goodness 
and wisdom?) For myself, | know no- 
thing more pure and excellent in which 
to join both the hand aud hear¢ of man : 
but if we want more touching associa- 
tiovs to awaken our sympathy, we have 
itin the names of the great and good 
men who in former days lifted up their 
voices in praise of our religion. Let it 
always be in our recollection that the 
first Christians were Unitariaus; and 
that they who were ready to sacrifice all 
for Christ, professed as we protess, If 
we should be asked, where are the fruits 
M our faith, let us exultingly point to 
them, and say, ‘* Here see specimens of 
What that faith is capable of producing !"’ 
Phen, again, let us remember in the list 
of those who have bowed their minds to 
the force of Unitarianism, the names of 
Milton, of Locke, and of Newton. If it 
be in the power of names to confer ho- 
hour and renown on our cause, then let 
Unitarianism justly boast of such names 
as those. In speaking of the Reforma- 
Hou, it is customary to mention none 
but Calvin, Luther, and Melancthon, 
forgetting that there were men equally 
learned and equally good, who not only, 
wales, _aasisted in pulling down the 
— abylon, but afterwards strove 
= tg Bproot the foundations—men 
of the oe co to g° into the heart 
cae os mes “y sweep away the 
eene it Gea ed its altars. Among 
Polish U; ~ period, we must place the 
full rat do oo who have never had 
i ete tg to them : they scattered 
Teepe. tre he faith throughout 
the i bn which we are now reaping 
st and gathering the fruits, 
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Let us remember that forty or fifty years 
azo we could not have witnessed the 
scene which we now have before us, 
Then there were but a few who wor- 
shiped the one God the Father, but now 
there are thousands pledged to the sup- 
port of that worship: its glad-tidings 
have been wafted across the Atlantic to 
the Western shores, and multitudes are 
there rejoicing in the news, Ip the East, 
too, the same voice has been heard and 
welcomed by those whe, deaf to every 
other voice, would have steod aloof from 
the cross of Christ. Geneva, the scene 
of some of Calvin’s most virtuous la 
bours, but also of his cruel triumph over 
the Unitarian martyr, Servetus, is gra- 
dually passing over to that) religion 
which it once endeavoured to destrey. 
Germany and Holland, too, are on the 
advance ; and even France is not withe 
out its believers in) pure Christianity, 
Of course, where inquiry is the freest, 
tiuth is most likely to meet with the 
greatest success; hence, ino America, 
Uuitarianism is daily giving proof of in- 
creasing strength and advancing progress, 
Here, where fashion aud prejudice throw 
hindrances in its way, | am aware that 
its steps are slower; but even here the 
cause is gaining something, though se- 
cretly and silently; and if all who are 
its friends and advocates will but co- 
operate, aud each endeavour to lend that 
wherein most consists bis strength, there 
can be little doubt that our progress will 
be greater than perhaps we ourselves are 
ut the present moment disposed to anti- 
cipate. Sir, | will say no more, but con- 
clude with expresing a hope that this 
Association, with its annual meetings, 
may loug afford its humble aid to the 
obtaining of this most desirable result. 

Mr. R. ‘Taytor.— tl beg to second the 
motion, Which Lam sure will be joined 
in most cordially by all who had the 
pleasure of hearing Mr, Hutton’s most 
excellent sermon, 

Just at this period the Rajah Ram- 
mohun Roy made his appearance on the 
platform, and was greeted with the cor- 
dial applause of the meeting. 

The Rev. CHAIRMAN,—Our illustrious 
friend (for such | trust he will allow me 
to call him) will permit me to state that 
his presence creates among Us A sensa- 
tion which be perhaps will hardly un- 
derstand. It does so, because in his 
person and example we see ab instance 
of the power of the human mind in re- 
covering itself from the errors of ages; 
and because we conceive that we see in 
him, with his intelligence and character, 
one of the best and most disinterested 
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judges of the claims of Unitarianism to be 
the original Christian doctrine. 1 beg to 
state to the Rajah that the business before 
the meeting, at this moment, is a motion 
of thanks to the Rev. Mr. Hutton for his 
excellent sermon. It has been moved by 
the Rev. Mr. Madge, who always talks 
well, but who has this day spoken better 
than I ever heard him before; and it 
has been seconded by Mr, Taylor, of 
whom I will only say that he is a man 
worthy to second such a motion. With 
respect to the sermon itself, it was a 
most manly exposition of our faith; and 
even had I not previously known the 
preacher, I should have augured its cha- 
raciter When | first caught in his accent 
a little of the language of that country 
which is famous for downright honesty, 

The motion was then carried unani- 
mously, 

Rev, HuGu Hutton.—I believe you 
will do me the justice to accept my as- 
surance that I feel more moved at this 
mark of your kindness than at any pre- 
vious occurrence of my life. I could 
face a host of adversaries, and be still 
unmoved; but when I see so many 
friendly faces around me, I hardly know 
how to express myself, In fact, I can- 
not express what I feel, for I stand here 
as your debtor, rather than with any 
claim upon your thanks. It was the 
tracts which your Association, under the 
uame of the Unitarian Fund, circulated 
that reached me in the North of Ireland, 
and enabled me to emancipate myself 
from the Calvinistic creed, and extri- 
cate myself from the gulf in which I had 
nearly been lost. Lam, therefore, rather 
called upon to return thanks to this As- 
sociation, than to receive any from them ; 
but as the principles of our faith are op- 
posed to monopoly, both on earth and 
in heaven, I shall not longer trespass on 
your attention, particularly as | have al- 
ready this moruing occupied so large a 
portion of your time. I will oply say, 
that the cause is one in which I am 
ready to exhaust the last particle of my 
strength and my ability; for every good 
feeling which animates my breast I 
can trace to the Unitarian principles, to 
which 1 stand indebted for so many 
blessings, 

Mr. RicuMonp,—I have a resolution 
to propose, the purport of which will, in 
some degree, be received with regret, as 
it refers to the intended retirement of 
two of your Secretaries—Dr. Bowring 
and the Rev. Mr. Fox. I cannot, how- 
ever, doubt your grateful willingness to 
give them your cordial thanks for their 
past services, If it were necessary to 


express the cause of their rethreme ut, J 
would state, that Mr. Fox ouly accepted 
the office for one year, as his other avo. 
cations were too humerous to allow hig 
fully to attend to its duties; and with 
respect to Dr. Bowring, that gentleman 
finds himself so repeatedly cailed away 
from London, that he has it not in his 
power to discharge the functions of the 
office. I trust, however, that though he 
cannot be secretary, he will, in some 
measure, act as a sort of missionary to 
the Society. I beg to move, ** That the 
cordial thanks of this meeting be pre- 
sented to the Rev. W. J. Fox and Dr. 
Bowring, on retiring from office, for the 
distinguished ability and zeal with which 
they have executed their official duties.” 

Mr. Biscnorr seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unavimously. 

Dr. Rees moved the appointinent of 
the new officers of the Association seria- 
tim, which being secouded by various 
gentlemen, were carried unavimously, 
They were as follows : 

Thomas Hornby, Esq., 7reasurer. 

The Rev. James Yates, Secretary. 

The Rev. Edward Tagart, Secretary for 
the Foreign Department. 

The Rev. Benjamin Mardon, Secretary 
for the Book and Tract Department, 

Edgar ‘Taylor, Esq., Solicitor. 

Committee — Dr. Bowring, Rev. E. 
Chapman, Rev. W. J. Fox, Rev. Thomas 
Madge, Mr. W. O. Manning, Rev. J. 5. 
Porter, Mr. Christopher Richmond, Mr. 
J. T. Rutt, Mr. Richard Surridge, Mr. 
John Taylor, Mr. Richard ‘Taylor, Mr. 
E. F. Teschemacher, Mr. James Bidlake, 
Mr. J. E. Nettervill, Mr. Joseph Wright. 

Auditors—John Christie, Esq., Joseph 
Fernie, Esq., Thomas Hardy, Esq. 

Dr. BowrinG.—I feel it as a very Sig- 
nal honour to have entrusted to my care 
a resolution, the object of which Is t 
welcome our illustrious Oriental friend, 
and to communicate all we feel aud hope 
towards him. I ought not to say all we 
feel aud hope, for I am sure that U1 
impossible to give expression to those 
seutiments of interest and anticipates 
with which his advent here is associate 
in all our minds. I recollect some Wh 
ters have indulged themselves with ine 
quiring what they should feel if avy of 
those time-honoured men whose wawes 
have lived through the vicissitudes 
ages, should appear among them. ‘They 
have endeavoured to imagine what wow 
be their sensations if a Plato or a 5% 
crates, a Milton or a Newton, were = 
expectedly to hoveur them with their 











presence. | recollect that a poet, who 
has well been called divine, has drawn a 
beautiful picture of the feelings of those 
who first visited the southern hemi- 
sphere, and there saw, for the first time, 
that beautiful constellation, the Golden 
Cross. It was with feelings such as they 
underwent that | was overwhelmed when 
| stretched out in your name the hand of 
welcome to the Rajah Rammohun Roy, 
in my mind the effect of distance is very 
like the effect of time; and he who 
comes among us from a country thou- 
sands of miles off, must be looked upon 
with the same interest as those illustri- 
ous men who lived thousands of years 
ago. But in the case of our friend, his 
coming may be deemed an act of heroism 
of which the European cannot form a 
just estimate. When Peter the Great 
went forth to instruct himself in the ci- 
vilization of the South,—when he left 
the barbarous honours of his own court 
toperfect himself in ship-buiiding at Saar- 
dam, he presented himself to the pub- 
lic eye in a more illustrious manner than 
after any of his most glorious victories. 
But Peter had to overcome no prejudices 
—he had to break down no embarrass- 
ments; for he kuew that he had left 
those who were behind him with an en- 
thusiasm equal to his own, and he knew 
that he would be received by them, when 
he should return, with the same display 
of enthusiasm, Our illustrious friend, 
however, has made a more severe expe- 
riment: he has ventured to accomplish 
that which perhaps none other connect- 
ed, as he is, with the highest benours of 
the Brahmiuical race ever attempted : he 
has ventured to do that which would 
have been regarded with incredulity ten 
years ago, and which hereafter will 
crown his name with the highest ho- 
bour, He will go back to his friends in 
the East and tell them how interested 
we are in them, and how delighted we 
are to communicate to them through 
bim all our desires to do every thing iv 
our power to advance their improvement 
aud felicity. Time would fail me if I 
Were to attempt to go over the history 
en, winetesous guest,—if I were to 

eminently and constantly he 
has exerted himself for the removal of 
misery aud the promotion of happiness. 
It at this moment Hindoo piles are not 
burning for the reception of widows, it 
‘ Owing to his interference, to his ex- 
so apc * his arguments, Can we 
consider, ms nag as these without 
eee e tm as our brother ? Can 
thusleetie nc to hearing our ¢n- 
ienkea ? voices telling him how we have 

WS progress, and without ou 
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proffering to him, if not our note of 
triumph, at least our accents of grati- 
tude? It was to us a delightful dream 
that we might, on some occasion, wel- 
come him here; but though it was a 
hope, it was but a trembling one, of 
which we scarcely dared to anticipate the 
fruition, But its accomplishment. has 
produced recollections so interesting, 
that this day will be au epoch in our 
history, and no one will forget the occa- 
sion when the Brahmin stood among 
us to receive our welcome, aud the as- 
surance of the interest we take in all he 
does and in all he shall do; to which I 
may add, that our delight will be too 
great if we can in any way advance those 
great plaus, the progress of which is the 
graud object of his exertions. Sir, | 
move with great pleasure, ‘‘ That the 
Members of this Association feel a deep 
interest in the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the natives of British India ; 
that we trust their welfare and improve- 
ment will never be lost sight of by the 
Legislature and Government of our 
country; that we have especial pleasure 
in the hope that juster notions and 
purer forms of religion are gradually 
advancing amongst them ; and that our 
illustrious Visitor from that distant re- 
gion, the Rajah Rammohun Roy, be 
hereby certified of our sympathy in his 
arduous and philanthropic labours, of 
our admiration of his character, of our 
delight at his presence amongst us, and 
of our conviction that the maguanimous 
and beneficent course which he has 
marked out for himself and hitherto 
consistently pursued, will entitle him to 
the blessings of his countrymen aud of 
mankind, as it will assuredly receive 
those of future generations.” 

Dr. KinKLAND (late President of Har- 
yard University).—In the absence of the 
Hon. Henry Wheaton, who was to have 
seconded this motion, but is prevented 
by indisposition, I have great pleasure in 
seconding the motion, It is well known 
that the Rajah is an object of lively in- 
terest in America; and he is expected 
there with the greatest anxiety. 

The Rev. CuairnmMan.—In proposing 
this resolution I beg to suggest that the 
assembly should rise in unanimous appro~ 
bation of its object. 

The meeting accordingly rose, and 
carried the resolution by acclamation, 

RAMMOHUN Roy.—I am too unwell 
and too much exhausted to take any ac- 
tive part in this meeting; but lam much 
indebted to Dr. Kirkland and to Dr. 
Bowring for the honour they have con- 
ferred on me by calling me their fellow- 
jabourer, aud to you for admitting me to 
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this Society as a brother and one of your you will hear with the greatest approba- 
fellow-labourers. I am not sensible that tion, but which I have no claim to hotro. 
I have done any thing to deserve being duce, unless as a sort of prelude to the 
called a promoter of this cause; but with duties on which | am about to enter. I 
respect to your faith | may observe, that am now by my office called upon, indeed, 
I too believe in the one God, and that I to look abroad, and take that wide sur. 
believe in almost all the doctrines that vey which this Association requires in 
you do: but I do this for my own salva- the pursuit of its foreign objects. The 
tion and for my own peace. For the resolution which I have to propose relates 
objects of your Society I must confess to these foreign objects. ‘To India our 
that I have done very little to entitle me attention has already been directed, and 
to your gratitude or such admiration of our connexion with India has led to the 
my conduct. What have I done ?—I do presence of our illustrious friend whom 
not know what I have done!—If 1 have we have just heard. And what a noble, 
ever rendered you any services, they what a sublime lesson of human modesty 
must be very trifling—very trifling Lam and virtue does it teach us, wheu we 
sure. I laboured under many disadvan- hear a man who has done so much for 
tages. In the first instance, the Hindoos himself and his fellow-creatures in India 
aud the Brahmins to whom [am related =—who has, as has been already well ex- 
are all hostile to the cause; and even pressed, worked himself from heathenism 
many Christians there are more hostile and idolatry to Christianity —to hear 
to our common cause than the Hiudoos such a man declare that he really does 
and the Brahmins. I have honour for not know what he has done to entitle 
the appellation of Christian; but they him to the strong expression of approba- 
always tried to throw difficulties and ob- tion which this assembly has conferred 
stacles in the way of the principles of upon him! It is a great advantage aris- 
Unitarian Christianity, [ have found ing from the existence of this Associa- 
some of these here; but more there. tion, thatit leads us into an acquaintance 
They abhor the notion of simple pre- with the religious condition of our fel- 
cepts. ‘They always lay a stress on mys-  low-creatures in all parts of the world: 
tery and mystical points, which serve to and though we see much to lament, and 
delude their followers; and the conse- know that religious ignorance and moral 
quence js, that we meet with such oppo- degradation exist in many countries of 
sition in India that our progress is very the globe, still how much is there to 
slight; and I feel ashamed on my side delight us in becoming acquainted with 
that | have not made any progress that those illustrious individuals who are in- 
might have placed me on a footing with troduced to our notice by the agency and 
my fellow-labourers in this part of the operation of this Society! When we con- 
globe. However, if this is the true sys- fine our views to our own country, the 
tem of Christianity, it will prevail, not- Unitarian is apt to be amazed, astonish- 
withstanding all the opposition that may ed, and overborne, by the extent to which 
be made to it. Scripture seconds your prejudice prevails against what he deews 
system of religion, common sense is al- to be scripture truth. Were we to con- 
ways ou your side; while power avd fine our views solely to our own country 
prejudice are on the side of your oppo- —were we to listen to the shameless 
nents, There is a battle going on be-  calumnies promulgated against us by 
tween reason, scripture, and common those who should know better, the tide 
sense; and wealth, power, and preju- of our sympathy would be, as it were, 
dice. These three have been struggling rolled back on ourselves. It is, there- 
with the other three; but I am convinced fore, wise to direct our views to other 
that your success, sooner or later, is cer- countries, aud there to find those virtuous 
tain. I feel over-exhausted, and there- and enlightened individuals who are ready 
fore conclude with an expression of my to sympathize and co-operate with us iu 
heartfelt thanks for the honour that, the cause of religious truth. The Report 
from time to time, you have conferred calls our attention to the state of reli- 
on me, and which I shall never forget to gious opinion in Buenos Ayres in South 
the last moment of my existence, America, Canada and the United States 10 
The CuatrMan.—The Rajah will now North America, and Spain, France, and 
allow me, as the representative of this Trausylvania, Europe—thus comprehend- 
assembly, to take him once more by the ing three quarters of the globe. My mo- 
hand, and to repeat in your name our tion bears specific reference to the Unita 
deep and heartfelt thanks for his pre- rians of ‘Transylvania aud America. To 
sence on this occasion. the Unitarians who exist in Transylvavla 
Rev, Eowarp Tacart.—I rise to sub- who can be indiffereut? A great orator, 
mit a resolution which | have no doubt of whose eloquence the world ‘has been 
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deprived within the last year—I mean the 
Rev. Mr, Hall, of Bristol—speaking of 
this country with respect to civil liberty, 
calls it the Thermopyle of the universe 5 
avd | would apply this term to Poland 
in respect of religious truth at the period 
of the Reformation; for, when the ad- 
vocates of the Divine Unity and the Mes- 
siahship of Christ were persecuted, they 
took refuge iv that country, —there they 
made their stand, there they found pa- 
tronage and support, and there they have 
been ever distinguished for rank, learn- 
ing, and piety. I believe that we are 
honoured on this occasion with the pre- 
sence of some Transylvanian gentlemen, 
who come accredited to us, and are ex- 
tremely desirous of further union and 
co-operation with us. A letter has been 
received from a gentleman recently elect- 
ed to fill the Chair of Theological Pro- 
fessor at Clausenberg, and who, iv order 
to qualify himself more completely for it, 
is at present studying in Germany, stating 
that there are 110 churches and 50,000 
sonls devoted to the cause of Unitarian- 
ism iv Transylvania; that Unitarians are 
elevated to high stations in the civil de- 
partment of that country; and that he 
himself is extremely anxious to come 
here to cultivate a better acquaintance 
with the Unitarians of this country. The 
motion also calls on us to take notice of 
America—a country in which we must 
always feel a vital interest—a country 
Where our cause is adorned by the elo- 
quence of a Channing, the philanthropic 
exertions of a Tuckerman, aud the amia- 
ble and hely piety of a Ware—a country 
that gives a striking proof that where our 
cause has free course it will run and be 
glorified, Having taken this survey of 
the interests of Unitarianism, I will now 
conclude, I know that there is business 
of high interest and importance to come 
before the meeting, and | trust I shall 
be forgiven for having occupied so long 
4 portion of its time. I beg leave to 
move, “ That this Meeting contemplates 
With satisfaction and delight the mani- 
festation, in various countries, of a spirit 
of religions inquiry and of Christian zeal ; 
and that our respectful and affectionate 
— are due to our brethren from 
seeeyivania and America, who have 
wn their sympathy with us by their 
Presence on this occasion.” 
jae +6 rise with great pleasure 
ie 1 the motion which has been so 
¥ introduced. The motion embraces 
roten — subjects that must be inte- 
must conten a7 O00 tn this room : bus I 
why-—th ess—and you, Sir, will know 
that some of those subjects to me 


possess peculiar attraction. After having 
paid a due tribute of respect to our illus- 
trious friend—illustrious not alone for 
his rank, but for his profound erudition, 
the splendour of his talents, and the ex- 
tensiveness of his services—it will now be 
well if we turn our attention to other 
realms and other people that are deeply 
interesting, as shewing the advantage of 
free inquiry and the progress of Christian 
zeal where perhaps we had least right to 
expect to see them. When this Associa- 
tion was formed, and when it was made 
one of its objects to look to the promo- 
tion and encouragement of Unitarianism 
abroad, there was not one—not even the 
most sanguine among us—who could have 
expected to see what it has been our for- 
tune this day to witness. No one could 
have expected to enjoy the satisfaction of 
seeing England—nay, of seeing this very 
chapel, the central point for bringing 
together the most distant quarters of the 
globe. Little did I expect to see Asia 
and America join, and Transylvania send- 
ing her sous, as if raised from the dead, 
to behold the triumphs of Unitarianism 
in the nineteenth century. ‘The age in 
which we are living is a remarkable ove: 
it is distinguished by the freedom with 
which men prosecute their inquiries in 
religious matters—it is distinguished by 
the courage with which they abandon 
loug-cherished recollections, when con- 
trary to the dictates of truth—it is dis- 
tinguished by the fortitude with which 
they pursue their newly-attained convic- 
tions in spite of dangers imminent and 
threatenings manifold. In the Report a 
rather disheartening prospect is held out 
with respect to France ; but still | cannot 
help thinking that that country presents 
an interesting aud even an encouraging 
spectacle. Who would ever have thought 
that the religion connected with that 
country would be, by one stroke of the 

pen, annihilated for ever? Many, too, 

who had been driven by Catholicism to 
Atheism are now seeking a resting- 
place in the doctrines of Unitarianism. 

In Spain—even in Spain, where each 

man was in a manner chained to his 

priest, the Association had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing some who had strength 

enough to burst their bonds asunder, 

and who were employing the first hours 

of their liberty in the emancipation of 
their fellow-countrymen, In America 

the prospect of Unitarian affairs is very 

interesting. A few years ago there were 

not in that country above one or two 

ministers who would avow themselves 

Unitarians ; and I can remember an ¢Xx- 

cellent minister demurring as to whe- 
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ther he should preach in a UWuitarian 
chapel, lest it should reach the ears of 
his acquaintance in America, and create 
a prejudice against him. Yet, now look 
at the names and the talents of those 
who advocate the Unitarian cause in 
America, and see what a change in 
a short time has been effected! With 
a rapidity scarcely credible, the true 
doctrine has spread from the shores 
of the Atlantic to those of the Paci- 
fic, and from the Northern lakes to 
the Gulf of Mesico. If 1 turn your at- 
tention to India, what need I say more 
than that Rammohun Roy is here this 
day to animate you by his example, and 
to cheer you by his countenance? Dr. 
Bowring has well said that we may re- 
gard distant regions as distant ages. But 
while we are congratulating ourselves on 
the success of our cause, it will be well 
to turn back to those who laboured in 
times past, and by whose aid the cause 
was so essentially benefited. The Uni- 
tarians penetrated into Trausylvania two 
centuries and a half ago; there they 
found the soil congenial; there they 
found a prince who said, as a prince has 
said in our own time, “ [am the king of 
my people, but not the lord of their con- 
sciences ;"’ there they found a sovereign 
who pledged himself that every man 
should enjoy the free liberty of religious 
worship. Under such auspices as these 
the Unitarians flourished; and it ought 
to be most gratifying to us to find within 
these walls the representatives of that 
church which is still ready to carry on 
the same great cause. And shall we not 
give these men a hearty welcome >? Ow- 
ing to the Catholic ascendancy in Poland, 
the Unitarians were driven from that 
country, and 400 of them found a ready 
asylum in Transylvania, the inhabitants 
of which country they rewarded in the 
best way they could, by giving them the 
benefit of their principles and example. 
Poland at this day is maintaining a noble 
strugele in defence of her civil liberty ; 
but should it be the will of an inscruta- 
ble Providence that the unrighteous 
cause should succeed—should it be the 
will of Providence that these zealous ad- 
vocates of civil liberty should be driven 
from the land of their fathers, may we 
not hope that Transylvania will again be 
the asylum of Polish exiles; and that, 
feeling and enjoying the benefit they de- 
rived from former Polish example, they 
will in their tarn give instruction and 
assistance, so that the time may be when 
we shall sce within these walls delegates 
from Poland as well as Transylvania! 
The resolution was then carried una- 
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nimously, the Rev. Cuarrmay observing 
in putting it to the vote—I cannot 
this motion without mentioning What 
appears to me to be a debt of cratitude 
to a labourer who has been called from 
the vineyard : I am alluding to the Ree. 
Mr. Severn, of Hull. Some here will re- 
member a remarkable prayer of his made 
before the Unitarian Fund, in which he 
laid at the footstool of the Divine merey 
the case of our neglected and almost 
forgotten brethren of Transylvania. Mr. 
Severn was the first that mentioned the 
Transylvanian Unitarians at our meet- 
ings, who, in his characteristic manner, 
he described as having fourscore church- 
es, Which must be called churches by the 
people of this country, for they had stee- 
ples and bells. 

Dr. KirKLAND.— Permit me as an 
American, Mr. Chairman, to reciprocate 
the expression of interest in the progress 
of Christian truth, and the kind persowal 
greetings contained in the resolution just 
passed. They are in agreement with the 
friendly treatment and the brotherly love 
I experienced in visiting different places in 
the United Kingdom. ‘The spirit of re- 
livious inquiry is abroad in the United 
States of America. It has done some- 
thing for received opinions in that coun- 
try, producing from time to time expla 
nations and concessions which render 
them really or apparently more conso- 
nant with acknowledged principles. But 
the human formularies of doctrine which 
are generally adopted, allow ouly a It 
mited scope to the liberty of examima- 
tion. Jt is among those who retuse to 
be trammelled by articles, who take ne 
standard of belief but the word of God, 
and admit no restraint on the exercise 
of their right of judging but the love of 
truth, that the proper fruits of inquiry 
may be expected in their full extent 
Those who act upon these principles 
that country, though not liable to all the 
discouragements which pertain to the 
cause here, are still obliged to encounter 
great opposition. ‘The laws of the land 
insure them civil freedom ; but heredi- 
tary opinion, traditional faith, and ae 
judice, exert a prodigious power. We 
have reasons for thiuking that the friends 
of liberal sentiments in the Union will 
increase ; they are already numerows - 
some parts of the land. The eget 
scriously and sincerely professed = 
ably maintained. In the mean time, ¥° 

é walene on wour 
congratulate you and ourselves 08 7 
circumstances and prospects os ha 
highly-favoured region. From tee in 
and from the West we have come to J 
: sami . » God by one 
you in the worship of on 
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Saviour and Teacher, and to witness your 
realons exertions in behalf of what we 
believe simple Christianity. Continue 
to profess, and to spread as you are 
able, by precept and example, the glad- 
tidings. Continue, ye who minister at 
God’s altar, to plead his cause with 
persuasive power; trust him, ye lovers 
of pure doctrine, in his own time to 
give full effect to your endeavours to 
refine bis religion from human corrup- 
tions. 

The Rev. W. J. Fox.—The motion 
which devolves upon me to present to 
the meeting is one which has never been 
surpassed by any proposition that has 
been made to this Association, or to the 
various Unitarian Societies by whose 
combination this Association has been 
formed, for the simplicity and truth of 
the principle on which it is founded— 
for the benignity of the spirit by which 
itis animated, or for the importance of 
the resnits of which its adoption may be 
productive. It is a resolution which di- 
rects our views, not to the rich, the 
great, or the learned, but which turns our 
attention to the great mass of society ; 
which reminds us that the gospel of Christ 
was originally preached to the poor. 
That benevolent spirit which sought out 
the poor for the purpose of relieving 
them, is the spirit by which, through all 
ages and countries, its professors should 
be animated, and which calls on this 
meeting forthwith to put into operation 
au experiment of this kind ; according 
to the example that has been set us by 
our American brethren, and by the la- 
bours of Dr. Tuckerman, which have 
succeeded in establishing domestic mis- 
sions for the instruction and relief of the 
poor of that country. I will now read 
the motion, that the assembly may be in 
possession of the object at which I am 
aiming in the remarks which I am about 
to submit to you. It is, “* That the 
gospel was originally, by its blessed Au- 
thor and his apostles, preached to the 
poor ; that its spirit requires of its pro- 
fessors, through all ages and in all coun- 
tries, a zealous employment of the best 
rors improving both the temporal 
of mtr “ condition of the great mass 
ie mtg ; and that by the establish- 

_ 48 soon, and as far as shall be 
Reeek” Domestic Missions, whose 
plan stated | e, in conformity with the 
the ele — Circular addressed to 
mittee. to nord pu lic iby the late Com- 

he ‘eds aa their wants, enlighten 
ie heen purify their characters, 
ie ot ones ion will best shew the iden- 
itarianism, as a religion of 
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love and mercy, with pure and undefiled 
Christianity.’’—The plan which has been 
marked out by the Committee in the 
Circular addressed to the members of 
the Association, is described so clearly 
and briefly, that I cannot do better than 
read to you the few sentences that are 
devoted to that purpose. (See Month- 
ly Repository for May, pp. 315, 316.) 
It must be evident to those who have 
paid attentiov to the formation of such 
institutions, that this proposition differs 
materially from any that is now in ex- 
istence in this country: in fact, it is the 
creation of a new class of Christian mi- 
nisters—of a set of evangelical teachers, 
whose duty it will be to carry the gospel 
into those abodes of vice, wretchedness, 
and misery, where the regular preacher, 
owing to the nature of his labours, can- 
not be expected to penetrate, and where, 
without some such mode of instruction, 
it never can be hoped that Christianity 
will make its way. It will not be the 
business of such mev as are to be em- 
ployed on this mission to enter on the 
subject of particular tenets ; it will not 
be their business to trouble the minds of 
those whom they shall have to instruct 
with the niceties of theological disquisi- 
tion. It will be enough that, if infor- 
mation is asked, it shall be given—if 
doubts are entertained, that they shall 
be explained and made clear. Their 
mission, like that of the Apostle, is not to 
baptize or to sectarianize, but to preach 
glad-tidings to the poor. It differs from 
other missions, inasmuch as it is no part 
of its object to establish congregations : 
on the contrary, its object is to seck those 
many of whom cannot, from the nature of 
the case, become members of a congrega- 
tion. They will have to go to those 
who, from their condition of abject want, 
cannot with decency shew themselves 
within the walls of a place of worship : 
they will have to seek out the sick, the 
aged, and the bedridden: to take them 
that instruction and consolation for which 
they cannot come. It will not be de- 
sirable for such a missionary to form a 
congregation, for the charge of a con- 
gregation would require an occupation of 
time which will be inconsistent with his 
devotion to that work which is peculiarly 
marked out for him. Nor will it be like 
those institations, the object of which is 
to visit and relieve the sick, for which 
employment agents of inferior intelli- 
gence are fonnd to be sufficient. We 
contemplate finding agents worthy of so 
God-like a work—men of sach know- 
ledge of the world that they shall be 
competent to work with judgment the 
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important machinery which will be com- 
mitted to their charge. This mission 
will also be different from all others that 
have preceded it, because it will extend its 
attention to the temporal necessities as 
well as the spiritual wants of mankind. 
It will regard man in all his faculties. 
It will seek to dissipate his physical 
wretchedness as well as his mental mi- 
sery. But though it has thus much of 
vovelty about it, it cannot be said that 
the scheme is altogether untried; for, 
thanks to the zeal of our brethren in 
America, Dr. Tuckerman’s report gives 
ample demonstration, that if the plan 
fails in this country, it may be owing to 
the want of skill on the part of the ori- 
ginators of the scheme—or to want of 
zeal on the part of its supporters—or to 
want of aptitude on the part of its 
agents ; but at all events, it will not be 
owing to any fault in the thing itself; for 
it appears from the contents of the re- 
ports, which probably many who hear 
me have had an opportunity of reading, 
that great good has been actually realized 
in the town and neighbourhood where 
the attempt has been made. There are 
cases on record there of those who have 
been raised from the most abject condi- 
tion to fresh hopes of prosperity in the 
world, and who have. been stimulated to 
begin a new career with a prospect of 
losing in success the misery that had 
previously overhung their existence ; in- 
stances also are given of children who 
had been gradually practising a course of 
petty fraud, such as must finally lead to 
the more grievous inflictions of the law, 
but who by the influence of these do- 
mestic missions have been turned aside 
from the wickedness of their pursuits, 
and now afford every hope of passing 
through life with respect and esteem, 
and of becoming the teachers of others, 
thus not only being saved themselves, 
but being the means of salvation to their 
fellow-creatures : cases, too, are on re- 
cord there of the grossly ignorant who 
have been instructed and enlightened— 
of families which were on the verge of 
being scattered over the surface of the 
country to obtain a miserable pittance 
either by plunder or by beggary, but who 
have been enabled to strengthen one an- 
other, and help each other forward in a 
course of honest and united industry : 
cases are there of the victims of habi- 
tual intoxication, and the commission of 
other vices, being released from the bon- 
dage of sin, and enabled to walk in the 
spirit and holiness of the gospel. If 
these things theu can be accomplished in 
Boston, why may they not also in Lon- 
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don, and in Liverpool, and in Manchee. 
ter, and in Bristol, and in other populous 
districts, where surely there is not q 
tess proportion of ignorance, vice, and 
wretchedness, than in America? And 
that there is not less of beneficent zeal for 
mitigating these inflictions on the hu- 
man race, I trust this meeting will shew, 
In this metropolis it is estimated that 
seventy thousand persons rise every 
morning who have no resource whatever 
for the coming day, and whose only 
prospect for passing through it is either 
by means of beggary or robbery—of 
fraud or violence: to this there is to be 
added a proportionate number of children 
who are training gradually to a course 
which will end in the loss of their ser- 
vices as good citizens to the State, or 
perhaps through the means of vice, early 
learned and dangerously followed, to the 
direful expiation of blood. With such 
considerations as these pressing upon us, 
shall we rest contented and do vothing? 
It may be said that whatever we can do 
will be but little. It is true that it will 
be but little ; all good efforts at the out- 
set are but little, but they grow and 
expand till at length they overshadow 
the misery to which they have been 
opposed; and thus where sin has a 
bounded, grace superabounds, _ Little 
was the grain of mustard-seed of which 
we read in the parable; and it seemed as 
though it were not worth the ground it 
was to occupy: but there it was put; 
and presently its root struck out, its 
stem arose, its branches expanded, and 
the shade of them spread over the place 
that had first fostered the seed, and the 
birds of heaven sang among the branches : 
so this tree shall grow, and prosper, and 
flourish, in spite of the insignificance of 
its origin; and the poor, the afficted, 
and the wretched, shall rejoice in 18 
shade, and its leaves shall be for the 
healing of the nations. But still it i 
said that it is little! So, too, were the 
paltry vessels of Columbus that carried 
him across the great waters of the oceao; 
and yet they were sufficient to discover 
that mighty continent where conscience 
found her asylum, and independence 
won her victories, aud freedom rea 

her banner, calling on the whole we 
to rejoice in the resources of salety o 
of promise which that continent affords 
to the human race: and thus may ur 
mission discover regions yet unexplored 
of beneficent exertion, conferring bene- 


fits and enjoyments which are yet ae" 
ticipated and unimagined. It is ™ 
e this 
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sipplement—as a necessary result, of the 
schewe in which we are already em- 
barked. What has been our object tor 
so mavy years? To something of this 
kind we must have been tending ; and 
jo it we must at last find the completion 
and perfection of our plans, Onur first 
Association, that of the Unitarian Book 
Society, was one of learned men—not 
looking so much to proselytism as to an 
open and manly avowal of opinions— 
opinions which they had studied by the 
light of the midnight lamp, in seclusion 
and solemn consideration, and which at 
length came forth to the world as the 
union of mev who were shedding im- 
mortal honour on the cause. They es- 
tablished Unitarian Christianity on the 
broad foundation of profound learning, 
intelligent research, and painful applica- 
tion, This then was doing a good; but 
it was not enough to do. The next step 
svon followed. ‘The object of the Asso- 
ciation was put in a more popular shape : 
to the books of those learned men who 
declared the meaning and true intent of 
the Scriptures succeeded tracts more 
likely to reach the humbler classes of 
Society: to the poor we sent missiona- 
ries to preach the true gospel: the age 
of controversy arrived, and one false 
doctrine after another was assailed and 
destroyed : We grappled with our theolo- 
gical Opponents, and made way among 
those who held religion but in an imper- 
fect Shape, and needed reformation. 
Fime passed on, and we found that we 
could hot, wholesomely to ourselves 
aud with benefit to others, remain merely 
engaged in the arena of contest with 
theological disputants : we then began to 
expound Christianity as it appeared to 
Us it all its native purity of spirit, in all 
Ks majesty of elevation, and in all its 
uty of proportion. We felt that in 
merely disproving the arguments of our 
Oppouents we had not done enough ; 
that a mere negation could not have 
a over men’s miuds; that a posi- 
shea rine must be taught; that we 
prevail, not by the exposition 

rebe a by the promulgation of 
and shewn doi have laboured well, 
Slptepa! ls ¥ world what the truth of 
Are we ides ~~ are we to stop here ? 
what God e- P exhibit to the enlightened 
an aa for all, and which should 
we Se ag “7 ote principle as the air 
we live > ag the very earth on which 
held of the orese oe ons, WE must lay 
uae oe mass of society; we 
whechare ourselves not only to those 
© some religion, but to those 

nO seligion at all: we must 
oa 2H 


appeal to that great multitude who ought 
to have, but have not, religion to lead 
their steps. It has been objected to 
us that we only make converts from 
other classes of Christians. I well re- 
member the answer of the late Pendle- 
bury Houghton, (when [ mention his 
name I need not say that i¢ was both 
pointed and applicable,) when such 
an observation was urged upon him. 
‘* T suppose,”’ said he, when this charge 
was brought against the Unitarians, 
“that you cut out Christians in the 
rough, and we polish them up.” But 
we shall not cut out less perfect forms if 
we go to the great quarry itself, and shape 
the material we find there to that godlike 
image which we believe in our souls that 
humanity is still destined to bear. Christ 
descended to form man anew in the 
image of his Maker, not with excep- 
tions, for man universal was the object 
of his mission. And even our religion 
itself would be worth comparatively no- 
thing, if it were only the religion of 
superior minds. Nor is this true only of 
religion, but of every thing in the world 
which is worthy of attention and regard. 
That which does not contemplate or 
embrace the great body of society is in 
the estimation of the wise man worthicss, 
nor will it attract the good man's love, 
If science were to be confined to answer- 
ing the purpose of procuring fame for 
those who make researches into its re- 
condite truths, and penetrate its hidden 
meanings, or if it were confined to aid- 
ing the gains of those who are amassing 
property and can put expensive ma- 
chinery in motion, then science would 
be worthless. But it is not so. The 
wise man loves science because it goes 
far beyond these things: he loves it 
because it carries comfort into cottages, 
and because it affords advantages to the 
poor, at which even the rich man in the 
more barbarous ages could not arrive. 
So with political institutions; if they do 
not embrace the amelioration of the 
whole of mankind, then, in the estima- 
tion of the philosopher, they are worth- 
less; and instead of raising our venera- 
tion, they can only excite our disdain. 
If government does not seek the benefit 
of the whole people; it lawgivers do not 
provide for the wants of all; if sove- 
reignty does not embody the desires of 
the whole nation, then is government @ 
tyranny, and property is robbery, and 
punishment is a crime, and allegiance to 
individuals is treason to humanity. All 
the productions of art, of talent, and of 
genius, become purer and brighter in 
proportion as there 1s created in the bulk 
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of the people a capacity to enjoy and to 
understand them. — It is therefore wisely 
contemplated in this institution to which 
my motion refers, to employ men of 
superior mind and character, for they 
are best calculated to act with a healing 
influence on those below them. The 
effect that they will produce will be like 
a scene with which you, Sir, are not un- 
acquainted; for it was, I believe, about 
the time of your residence in that lovely 
Isle of Wight that the remarkable phe- 
nomenon to which J refer occurred. 
Perhaps it may not be generally under- 
stood what is meant by a land-slip at the 
back of that island. At some distance 
trom the sea there is a range of lofty 
rocks, covered with a soil teeming and 
proliic, There the myrtle blossoms in 
all its beauty, and in the autumn rich 
ears of wheat bend over the dark brows 
of those frowning rocks, while below 
towards the sea all is barren, wild, and 
unproductive. At the time of which I 
speak the soil above these cliffs moved— 
it rushed over the brow—it descended on 
the barreu spot beneath. What was the 
consequence? All above remained as 
rich and as fertile as before, while below, 
all amongst fragments of bare rock, mo- 
numents of the past, there came a rich 
vegetation of all the productions of the 
earth, spreading themselves in novel lux- 
uriance over this newly-acquired domain. 
And so will it be in this our mission: 
the minds of enlightened and honest 
men will be precipitated on those below, 
creating a moral fertility where now all 
is wild and barren; the wilderness and 
the solitary place shall be glad for them, 
and the desert rejoice aud blossom as 
_the rose. Repeated allusion has this 
evening been made to our visitors from 
other countries. What better greeting 
can we give them, what nobler recollec- 
tion of this meeting, to enjoy themselves 
and tell their fellow-countrymen, than 
the institution of a mission so purely 
Christian, so blessed in its spirit and 
results, as that contemplated in the re- 
solution before us! We have Irishmen 
here; uatives of the land where popular 
agitation has recently conquered for them 
popular rights. Let them return and 
tell their countrymen that we too are 
about to agitate, but not with the vio- 
lence of public clamour. Such missions 
will descend on the poor and wretched 
gently as the angel on the pool of Be- 
thesda, stirring the waters with that 
agitation which has the power of heal- 
ing avd of blessing. Let the Tran- 
sylvanians return and tell their com- 
patriots, that while they maintain an 
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equality with the other religious of the 
state, and have their share of the public 
honours and trusts, we are claiming a 
moralequality with other Christian persuade 
sions that occupy England; and that hav- 
ing equalled these in our pursuit of trath, 
we will not allow them to leave us be- 
hiud in any pursuit of love avd merey. 
There are Frenchmen here; let them 
return and tell the brave men of Paris 
that we are in the barricades of theology, 
struggling in the holy insurrection of 
reason against ecclesiastical and sectarian 
domination, but that we fight as the 
Jews of old were prepared to do, when 
with their weapons girded on they re- 
built the temple of the Lord. In con- 
flicting, we cease not to build, till the 
spiritual temple of the God of righteous- 
ness and love shall be upreared in purer 
glory than that of old. Let our American 
brother return and tell the Unitariaus 
there, that we are following their exam- 
ple, and glad to be their imitators in the 
cause by means of which they are repay- 
ing the old world its discovery of their 
continent, by discovering for it in their 
turn a new world of charity: let hin 
tell them that theirs is an example of 
which we are proud, and of which we 
hope by worthy labour to reap the har- 
vest. And when our Oriental friend 
shall return, if return he must, (long be 
it delayed !) to his native regions, may he 
have to report that Europe is not only as 
supreme as he esteems it in sciences, 
arts, and arms, but is beginning to aspire 
to a supremacy in benevolence which 
shall annihilate all other supremacies, 
and even in the end its own, by assim- 
lating and exalting human feeling avd 
human character in all the regions of the 
world. The Rajah remarked to me the 
other day, with somewhat of an indignant 
fecling, that he had been shewn a pant 
ing of Jesus Christ, and that the paimter 
was false, for he had given him the pale 
European countenance, not remembering 
that Jesus Christ was an oriental, ‘The 
criticism was just. Those theologiaus 
have painted falsely too who have por 
trayed Christianity as a cold avd = 
tellectual religion, and not given 
that rich oriental colouring of fancy ant 
of feeling with which the Scriptures 
glow, and by which they possess them- 
selves not only of the mind, bat the 
heart and soul of man. Oh, — 
our religion appear, creating the ee 
human race anew in the image of t 
Creator! ‘This, Sir, is what I would - 
realized : this, I believe, must arse oor 
the adoption of the motion ; for ee te 
help feeling that our example ©! 
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followed till it spreads through all other 
sects, and through all other countries, 
till man shall advance in that course 
which has been marked out for him, till 
he become that creature of dignity, purity, 
and happiness, which the Maker designed 
him tobe. I beg of this meeting, in the 
name of charity, of Unitarianism, of 
Christianity—in the name of humanity it- 
self, not merely to adopt this motion by 
the liftiug up of their hands, but to adopt 
it by lifting up their hearts to God for 
his blessing on such an object, and by 
that prompt and liberal support, accord- 
iug to the extent of their means, and 
according to the strength of their feel- 
ines, which alone can insure its realiza- 
tion, and send it forth on its beneficial 
course, conquering and to conquer vice, 
ignorance, and wretcheduess—the worst 
cuemies of mankind, Let this be done, 
and we shall be able to look back with 
congratulation on the proceedings of this 
day: nor ouly that—but the coming 
ecneration, and thousands in after gene- 
rations, shall have reason to mention 
with gratitude the name of the British 
aud Foreign Unitarian Association. 

Rev. Epwin CuarMan.—lIn rising to 
second this motion, I would fain pay a 
tribute of admiration to the speech we 
have justheard. I would callit eloquent, 
but | know no word sufficient to express 
ly feeling of its excellence. Let me, 
however, say that the motion has my 
fullest approbation. For myself, | have 
some experience of the advantages that 
may be hoped to accrue from the plan now 
proposed ; and those who shall think that it 
Will pot succeed, can know but little of 
the habits of the poor. The poor are ever 
willing to receive what is proffered in 
the way of instruction and knowledge ; 
and therefore when we yo to offer them 
this pearl of price beyond all value, I con- 
tend that it can be no intrusion, and 
that they will by no means estecin it 
such. Atthis late hour, I will not oc- 
hel more of your time; but I could not 
ane thus much, because I feel 
one tae | the importance of the plan 

“18 proffered to you for your accept- 
ance, : 

_ The resolution was then carried una- 
himously, 

Rev. Jamrs Yatrs.—I have a motion 
eighth great importance, and 
the a a _ is late lam averse that 
tending to 4 should separate without at- 

i “ om - 1 he resolution might have 
Unitariani, et = any time ; but now that 
the ge as been brought before 
th _ is more particularly neces- 

; ude to what has lately taken 


to 
thor 


place at the Bible Society and other reli- 
gious meetings. Much as I value the 
Unitarian doctrine, Iam sure that I va- 
lue Christian spirit still higher; and 1] 
therefore cannot help rejoicing at the 
manifestation that has taken place in our 
favour at the Bible Society. I rejoice, 
ton, at it the more because it did not 
take place in consequence of the exertions 
of Unitarians. We have heard in the Re- 
port of Jews, Unitarians, and other reli- 
gionists, all meeting together in ove place 
to worship the one God; and now in 
the nineteenth century, we hear of men 
meeting in London to debate whether 
individuals shall be allowed to co-operate 
in the circulation of the Scriptures if they 
do not believe in the Tri-une Jehovah, 
Such things are lamentable. But there 
are, nevertheless, two sides to the pic- 
ture. The way in which we were attack- 
ed I will not desciibe, for in so doing I 
should be striking a most inharmonious 
string. Suflice it to say, that the attack 
was made by one whom I must describe 
as a most outrageous fanatic; and with 
those two words I dismiss him. But the 
attack was received iu a manner that may 
afford us some pleasure; though the 
meeting lamented our departure from 
doctrines which they deemed of impor- 
tance, yet they expressed themselves wil- 
ling to set a fair value on our private 
character, for which reason they were 
Willing to co-operate with us in the 
works of love and mercy. It is in cousi- 
deration of these feelings that | am 
anxious to bring forward the present mo- 
tion. The question, however, which was 
agitated at the Bible Society was ue 
new question, Twelve years ago, Mr, 
Norris, of Hackney, advocated principles 
like those of Lieutenant Gordon ; and it 
was on that occasion that our excellent 
Chairman published what I take to be 
the most admirable of all his works in 
defence of Unitarianism. I will not, 
however, enter into its praise now, but 
merely observe, thatas the work is out of 
print, | most earnestly wish that it should 
be again laid before the public as suita- 
ble in a remarkable degree to the present 
circumstances. 1 beg leave to move, 
“That the Unitarian faith is intimately 
connected with the great principle of the 
sufficiency of the Holy Scripture; that 
its professors have beeu distinguished by 
the maintenance and active assertion of 

that principle; that while they cherish 

an earnest desire for the exclusion of 
detected and generally acknowledged 

forgeries from the sacred volume, they 

have always been anxious for its univer 

sal dissemination ; and that we, therefore, 
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rejoice in the spirit in which the British 
and Foreign Bible Society received and 
resisted a recent attempt to impose a 
doctrinal Test on the Members of that 
Institution.” 

Dr. CARPENTER.—In seconding this 
motion [ will not cecupy much time, but 
f am desirous to state—what cannot be 
learned through the public prints—that 
the greatest attempts were made through- 
out the kingdom to carry the intolerant 
spirit that was evinced at the Bible Soci- 
ety into effect, by endeavouring to per- 
suade the local committees to second the 
endeavour to exclude those who did not 
acknowledge the Trinity. In a place 
where there were forty persons assem- 
bled, and where there were only myself 
and another anti-trinitarian, it was pro- 
posed by a clergyman who takes the lead 
of an Evangelical party, and seconded by 
a Baptist minister of Bristol, that the 
opinion of the meeting was, that the con- 
stitution of the Parent Society should 
remain unchanged, and that the Parent 
Society should be informed of that Opi- 
nivu. T had gone thither without at all 
Knowing that such a resolution would be 
proposed, and it was execedinglygratifying 
to me to see a body of men cheeringly 
support this Christian resolution, and to 
learn that it was carried by a majority 
of thirty-seven out of the forty.—Dr. 
Carpenter then adverted to a misrepre- 
sentation of some remarks made by him 
atthe Manchester Meeting, by the Eclec- 
tic Review. Our readers can refer to 
the Report, in onr last Vol. pp. 563, 564. 
Perhaps Dr. C., if he deem it needful, will 
favour us with a more distinct account 
of bis animadversion on the misstate- 
ment than our Reporter could catch at 
the moment. He concluded by saving— 
The Eclectic Review remarks, that these 
assertions were made after dinner, in- 
sinuating that, therefore, it might be 
supposed that I was under the in- 
fluence of wine. Those who know ne, 
however, will know that that could not 
be, for LT never take sufficient wine to 
have such an influence upon me: and 
I now take this opportunity of repeating 
what I then said, with a solemn convic- 
tion of its truth. fam glad that we have 
these meetings, instead of convivial meet- 
ings, as they are called, and which, I 
trust, will in future be altogether done 
away with. Those convivial meetings 
were too excluding. Why are we not to 
have the presence of the young and of 
females—more especially of the latter ? 
for, after all, it is through the mother 
that the Unitarian is formed; for it is 
only by an early education that the mind 





can be property trained. T hare gone 
through Ellis’s Polynesian Researches. 
and 1 do say that, though it contains 
other things, the principles of Uopitari. 
anism are taught: and with respect to 
what I said about the churches, { do 
hold that the principles of Unitarianisw 
will one day be taught in them. 

The resolution was then carried una- 
nimously. 

Rev. Henry Acton.—I beg to more, 
‘That the importance of the objects 
contemplated by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and the extensive 
and promising fields of usefulness which 
invite its labours, require, and in the 
opinion of this Meeting ought to obtain 
for it, the liberal, universal, and perse- 
vering supportof the friends of a Rational 
and Scriptural Theology.” We have heard 
described what the objects of this Associ 
ation are, and we best know how to sup- 
port those objects. Let it not then be re- 
corded that it has not received the as- 
sistance that it deserves. In particular, | 
trust that we who come from the coun- 
try to enjoy the meeting of the Associa 
tion, will return thither with a determi- 
nation to support it. 

Rev. HuGu Huron seconded the mo- 
tion, which was carried unanimously. 

Rev. W. J. Fox moved thanks to the 
Chairman, after which the meeting se- 
parated at half-past ten o'clock. | 

Thus terminated the proceedings of 
a meeting which will be long memorable 
in the annals of Unitarianism. It is im- 
possible to describe the animation, the 
interest, the enthusiasm, which prevailed. 
Let but the feelings which were excited 
be consistently acted upon, and it 
equally impossible to estimate the good 
which may be reasonably anticipated, 
The brightest prospects are Opening le 
fore us, and let our friends throughout 
the land bestir themselves, that advau 
tare may be taken of the time. The 
balance of the Treasurer's account chang 
ed sides early in the evening. But much 
yet remains to be done. The establish- 
inent of City or Domestic Missions ought 
not to be delayed a month for ver a 
funds ; we trust it will not. Mr. Potter, 
of Manchester, has set a voble examipie 
to our Local Treasurers ot successful v8 
ertion to procure pew subscribers Every 
member should become a collector d 
collection sermon should be or 
in every chapel. ‘The lateness sail ‘ 
hour necessitated Mr. Acton’s porn 
the last motion without preface ch 
would give something for the ager 
which would else have been spoken. 
would hare made every body give 
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thing. Every Unitarian should know and 
fei that the Association has the most 
earnest desire, and the most inviting op- 
tunities, for rendering important ser- 
rices to the cause of truth, righteousess, 
and benevolence ; that it only wants the 
power ; and that it is for him to withhold, 
or to impart, a portion of that power. 





Hull, East-York, and North-Lincoln 
Unitarian Association, 


Te half-yearly Meeting was held at 
Lincoln, on Thursday, March 31st, and 
Good-Friday, April Ist. On the Thurs- 
day evening, the Rev. W. Worsley, of 
Gainsborough, conducted a religious ser- 
vice atthechapel; and the Rev. J. R. Beard, 
of Salford, preached from 1 John iv. 14: 
“ The Father sent the Son to be the Sa- 
viour of the world.”’” On Friday morning, 
the Rev. Richard Wright, of Kirkstead, 
led the service ; and Mr. Beard preached 
a sermon on ** the decline of Trinita- 
rianism,” in which, after briefly tracing 
the growth of the ‘Trinitarian system in 
the Christian Church, he pointed out the 
numerous and plain symptoms of its de- 
cay which are now manifested in almost 
every country where the gospel is pro- 
lessed. He took for his text Rev. xiv. 
lo: “Thrust in thy sickle and reap; 
for the time is come for thee to reap ; 
for the harvest of the earth is ripe.” In 
the evening Mr. Duffield, of Thorne, Jed 
the service ; and Mr. Higginson, of Hull, 
preached on the Sacrifice of Christ. 

_ The members and friends of the Asso- 
cation dined together soon after the 
morning service, to the number of forty- 
seven; of whom thirteen were ladies. 
Nhe Rev, R. K, Philp, of Lincoln, pre- 
‘ded, Omitting the particulars of * ap- 
propriate sentiments’’ and “ animated ad- 
an Which are usual on such occa- 
rey He writer hazards his opinion on 
= aa wage pecaliar at the Lincoln 
dinver-table ve a a of ladies at the 
aie te so nb . habitual arrange- 
dis: ances nn gational and Asso- 
ibe then he mod, ‘nu he must at once 
perth, ‘Tie : ~~ it may become more 
ie xclusion of the weaker 
' an intellectual and religious 


treat ic . , 
» Which they would enjoy as much, 


me agate a8 earnestly to participate, as 
Appears a of the creation’’ themselves, 
cedure. ‘Whe t unmanly and unjust pro- 
lise ri ny should the men monopo- 
their Sec sg social meeting, unless 
and * shea Were designed for society 
mien 7 ed in religion ? Why should 

1 be excluded, if their religious 


feelings would be interested not less 
deeply, and if their social relations are 
equally important ? Nay, if (as is more 
strictly the case) the religious principle 
is deeper, warmer, and more susceptible 
of social culture, in the female bosom; 
and if the place which women fill in do- 
mestic and social life is such as to give 
them a more extensive inflnence on the 
conduct and happiness of the human spe~- 
cies, the claim becomes the more im- 
perative to provide religious influences 
for those who will cherish them so deeply, 
and reciprocate them so widely. The 
influence of the female mind in civilized 
society is incalculably important ; and if 
justice does not recognize the claim here 
asserted for equality of rights, the appeal 
may be made, perhaps, with better suc- 
cess to the policy of the plan. If we 
disregard the wishes or dispute the rights 
of the claimants, perhaps we may find it 
advisable to gratify their feelings for the 
sake of promoting their usefulness to 
our families and ourselves We may be 
disposed to make their intercourse even 
more improving and delightful, to keep 
up their intellectual activity by every 
means as av incitement to our own, and 
to give them free access to stores of re- 
ligious thought, from which we may 
draw refreshment in the troubles, and 
support under the anxieties, of the world. 

But it is said, perhaps, the enjoyment 
and the advantage of our social religious 
meetings may be extended to females 
without placing them ata public dinner 
table. In plain English, ** they may go 
into a gallery or be accommodated with 
back seats, after the cloth is drawn, to 
hear the speeches; and this is all they 
care about.” True; they care nothing 
about the eating and drinking—they only 
wish to hear the speeches. ‘* The feast of 
reason and the flow of soul’’ is to them 
the single attraction ; and if the ladies 
will consent to be introduced with the 
dessert—at any rate, if, as itis sometimes 
alleged, they would prefer this plan as 
more unobtrusive than the other, let this 
be the plan adopted. Provided they have 
such au opportunity as they think it not 
unbecoming to accept, of sharing the in- 
tellectual and religious pleasures of the 
meeting, it is enough. The advocate of 
their claims is satisfied, if they are. But 
not a little may be said in favour of the 
Lincoln plan. It seems, in the first 
place, more like the acknowledgment of 
a right than the doling out of a favour; 
and such it ought to be. At the table, 
the women seemed to be recognized as 
parties to the religious interests of the 
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meeting ; in the gallery or back benches, 
they would have been obviously on suf- 
ferance merely, Let but the Lincoln 
plan, however, be once attempted, and 
it will, [ trust, speak its own recommen- 
dation. If a doubt, inclining to the gal- 
lery plan, existed in the writer’s mind 
previously, it was changed by the expe- 
rience of Good Friday into the conviction 
here expressed of the superior desirable- 
ness of the plan adopted by our Lincoln 
friends. Without meaning to disparage 
one mode, though certainly to give supe- 
rior praise to the other, I must say, there 
was a degree of order, gentleness, and 
propriety, evineed on that occasion, 
which does not, and perhaps cannot be 
expected to characterize public assem. 
blies of men only. At a public dinner 
table of the latter kind, every one takes 
care of himself, and no one feels bound 
to do much more ; but every man at 
ance perceives the case to be altered by 
the presence of females around him. In 
ane word, the dinver-meeting at Lincolu 
had more the character and appearance 
of a party (a large one indeed) in a pri- 
vate house, than of a public dinner at an 
inn. ‘This was obviously attributable to 
the presence of ladies at the table. And 
as no one would claim for the male sex 
the exclusive right of dining in large par- 
ties in private houses, why should the 
presence of ladies be thought inadmissi- 
ble at a meeting of religious fricuds ina 
public room, where their presence creates 
those little delicacies of social intercourse 
which it demands? 

It was highly gratifying to the mem- 
bers of the Association to meet not a few 
Unitarian friends from various places be- 
yond the limits of the district,—from 
Boston, Fieet, Lutton, and Kirkstead. 
Their presence served the purpose of 
linking this Association in friendly union 
with thatof the North-castern district, — 
an uniou Which distance renders imprac- 
ticable, except when the meeting for one 
district is held, as lately, almost on the 
confines of the other, 

E. H. 


April 27, 1831. 
Christian Tract Society. 


Tuk Twenty-second Anniversary of 
this Society was held, at the Worship- 
Street Chapel, on Thursday, May Sth, 
when the Rev. Robert Aspland was called 
to the Chair, 

From the Treasurer's Report it ap- 
peared, that although more than £270 


had been received in, the couyse of the 
year, there was a balance remaining of 
only £1. 8s. 10d. 

The Report of the Committee was th n 
read. It congratulated the subscribers 
that their institution appeared to be at 
tracting more of the public attention; jt 
stated, that in the last year three new 
tracts had been printed, and fen old ones 
reprinted; that there had issued from 
the store 23,000 tracts; that grants of 
tracts had been made, or sets presented, 
to individuals or societies jin varievs 
parts of England, in leland, and on the 
Continent of Europe, in America, Van 
Dieman’s Land, and the East Indies: it 
further stated, that the Committee had 
thought proper to concentrate — their 
stock, almost entirely, at their depot in 
Walbrook Buildings ; and it coneluded 
with the following passage : 

** Although great exertions have this 
year been made to collect out-standing 
debts, and to increase the list of Sub- 
scribers and Donors, the expenses which 
the Committee have been Jed to incur, in 
order to carry into effect the purposes ot 
the institution, have been more than 
usually heavy; and they are serry to 
state, that at the present time they owe 
£70, aud have not more than £40 avail- 
able towards its discharge. Some of the 
expenses above alluded to are indeed 
such as will not occur again, having bern 
occasioned by the fitting-up of the office 
in Walbrook Buildings ; yet the Com- 
mittee are deeply sensible that the ordt- 
nary proceeds of subscriptions and of 
tracts sold are not sufficient to defray 
their current expenses, and to enable 
them both to make the grants which are 
desirable, and to meet the wishes of the 
Subscribers for a frequent supply of new 
publications. In these circumstances 
they venture to appeal to the generovs 
consideration of the public. They we 
persuaded that such little works as /¢ 
liam'’s Return, The Twin Brothers, Henry 
Goodwin, and James Talbot, need only f 
be known to have their value ack now: 
ledged ; and they refer with confidence 
to what they have this year done in the 
printing and distributing of tracts, as 
some pledge that the Society is 1 “. 
effective state, and that the money hic 
is contributed will be well bestowed 

The total number of tracts printed " 
to this time was stated to be 5! 1,781, . 
which there had been sent out from - 
store 440,781, leaving a stock op hat dol 
71,000. 

The Report having been 


received and 
‘- ‘ ry votcd 
ordered to be printed, thanks wer 
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to the officers of the past year, and to 
the anthoress of Nos, 58 and 60, The 
Harcestman’s Feast, aud The History of 
Wiliam Rogers; and the following gen- 
temen were elected into office for the 
rear ensuing: Z7reasurer, James Esdaile, 
Eyy.; Seeretary, Rey. S. Wood; Com- 
mittee, Revds, E, Chapman, J. C. Means, 
and J. S. Porter; Messrs. Bailey, Clen- 
nell, Dixon, Fernie, Richmond, and 
Smallfield ; Auditors, Messrs J. Evans, 
J. Fisher, and 8. Hart; Collector, Mr. 
Wiehe. 

la consequence, it is presumed, of the 
wetness of the evening, the attendance at 
the meeting was small; but those who 
were present appeared to be thoroughly 
convinced of the utility of the objects 
for which the Society was instituted, and 
animated with a fervent desire that it 
might be productive of still greater bene- 
it than that which has yet been derived 
from it. The Secretary stated his belief 
that the affairs of the Society are now 
placed on such a footing that many in- 
conveniences formerly experienced will 
iw future be avoided 3 and the Chairman, 
iu conclusion, expressed the warm inter- 
est which he felt in the prosperity of an 
lustitution, of which he had himself been 
one of the founders, and mentioned it as 
hot the least of the benefits which have 
resulted from it, that it has induced indi- 
viduals, especially ladies, to exercise 
themselves in literary composition, aud 
Ww appear before the public in the cha- 
racter of authors. Mrs. Mary Hughes, 
‘ said, had frequently remarked to him 
that the Christian Tract Society had made 
her an authoress, 


Seetitemeestanenenened 


PRize Tracts.—The two remaining 
premiums offered by the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, viz, those for Tracts on the 
Evidences of Unitarian Christianity, 
adapted for circulation amongst Mo- 
hawmedans, and amougst Jews, have 
been both adjudged to Miss H. Marti- 
vean, of Norwich, who gained the former 
prize for a Tract addressed to Roman 
Catholics, Each of the prizes was 
roam by a distinct set of judges, 
“fee in number, appointed for that es- 
pm co We congratulate her on 

‘suit so honourable to her talents and 
henge and to the spirit in which 

a. | employed. ‘I he ‘Tracts are to 
hdl exteretn rertoes languages, and 
sid scanamey circulation will greatly 

ons of the Society. 


Ulster Tract Society. 


A Tract Socicty is in progress in Bel- 
fast, to be denominated * The Ulster 
Unitarian Christian Tract Society.’ The 
object of this Society is, to maintain the 
sufficiency of scripture as a perfect rule 
of faith and practice, to vindicate the 
right of private judgment and free inquiry 
on religious subjects, and to promote a 
knowledge of the genuine doctrine of 
Christianity, that tous ‘* there is but OnE 
Gop, THE FATHER.” 

This much-wauted institution has the 
prospect of being well supported in town 
aud the surrounding country, and may be 
rendered very useful to the community. 
The humbler ranks are not able to pro- 
vide large works, and many of those 
from whose circumstances and education 
better information might be expected, 
entertain the most erroneous ideas re- 
garding Unitarianism. ‘They have never 
felt its loveliness, consistency, and power, 
and cannot be good judges of its value, 
either in health or in sickness. 


The Elections. 


Tne. people have done their duty. ‘The 
electors have acted the part of honest 
jurymen; they have well and duly tried, 
and true deliverance made between our 
Sovereign Lord the King and the Bo- 
roughmongers at the bar; and the ver- 
dict of Guilty is about to be recorded by 
those who have been delegated for that 
especial purpose. It is scarcely a figure 
of speech to say that the Reform Bill is 
carried. The will of the nation has 
been pronounced, plainly, firmly, irre- 
sistibly. A House of Commons has been 
returned, of which a large majority owe 
their election solely to their unconditional 
pledge to support the Bill; they are de- 
legated for that single and specific object, 
and the hopes of the vation can only be 
disappointed by the foulest treachery, 
can only be deferred by the most reck.- 
less infatuation. We apprehend neither 
the one nor the other, ‘The Bill is car- 
ried. 

And the means are worthy of the end. 
The people have shewn themselves de- 
serving of their success. ‘The elections 
have displayed a strength of public prin- 
ciple, the existence of which could not 
previously have beeu credited, Corrupt 
inducements have been resisted, and sa- 
crifices have been made, and a single- 
hearted determination evinced through- 
out the country, which we reflect upon 
with complete satisfaction, It used to 
be said, ‘* Let the electors reform them- 
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selves.”” They have done so the mo- 
ment that an adequate motive was pre- 
sented. 

The only allies of the rotten boroughs 
are the Universities. ‘There they stand, 
hand in hand, Oxford and Old Sarum, 
Cambridge and Gatton, an edifying cari- 
cature of the union between Church and 
State! We will not at present inquire 
to what degree this union reaches, how 
long they will hang together, It is suffi- 
cient to remark, that the Anti-reform 
members for the Universities will be 
distinguished amongst their brethren by 
having constituents, and will represent 
those constituents. The Church thinks 
that its own interests are opposed to 
those of the community, and that it has 
something to apprehend from a fair re- 
presentation of the property and intelli- 
gence of the country. We will not dis- 
pute the correctness of the opinion ; we 
have some doubts of the prudence of its 
publication, especially in’ the offensive 
manner adopted at Cambridge. 

There are various calculations of the 
majority secured for the Bill by the 
pledges of successful candidates. The 
lowest estimate makes it sufliciently 
large to ensure the serious consideration 
of the House of Lords. In the King, 
every body feels the fullest confidence, 
In fact, resistance in any quarter would 
seem like suicidal madness. We again 
say, with Bankes, in his retiring speech 
at Dorchester, ‘ The Bill is carried.’’ 
Thank God! 

NOTICES 

Tue Avnual Hull Meeting of the Mull, 
East- York, and North-Lincoin Unitarian 
Association, is appointed to be held on 
Wednesday aud Thursday, June 22nd 
and 23rd. The Rev. G. Harris, of Glas- 
gow, is engaged to preach in the Chapel, 
Bowl-Alley Lane, on the Wednesday 
evening and the Thursday morning ; and 
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a public religious meeting is Appoluted 
to be held in the chapel on the Thurs 
day evening. 

E. HIGGINSON, Jan. 


Secretary, 


Hull, April 27, 1831, 





— 


Tue next General Aunual Examina- 
tion of Students of Manchester Colleee. 
York, will take place in the Common 
Hall, on Tuesday, the 28th of Jane, and 
the two following days. 

The York Aunual Meeting of Trustees 
will be held in the Common Hall, op 
Friday, the Ist of July. The friends of 
the College will dine tovether at Et 
redge’s Hotel on the last two Exanina 
tion-days. 

S. D. DARBISHIRE 
J. J. TAYLER, 
Manchester, May 23, 1831. 


eee 


, \ Secretaries. 


The Annual Meeting of the Souther 
Unitarian Society will be held on Wed 
nesday, June 29th, at Poole. The Ree. 
Edwin Chapman, (of Deptford,) and th 
Rev. Robert Cree, (of Bridport,) have 
kindly engaged to preach on the occa- 
sion, 

E. K., Secretary. 





Tue Nineteenth Anniversary of the 
Eastern Unitarian Association is appoint 
ed to be held at Ipswich, on Weduesday 
and Thursday, the 29th and 30th of 
June. The Rev. J. 8. Porter and the 
Rev. Jerom Murch aie expected to 
preach on the occasion. 

W. J. B. 


THE Anniversary of the Aent and Sus- 
sex Unitarian Christian Association Witt 
be held at Maidstone, on Wednesiay, 
July 6th. The Rev. G. Harris, of Gias- 
gow, is expected to preach on the occa- 
sion, 

J.G., Secretary. 


meee 


. ee) , a] a a ‘ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Our insertion of the most complete and correct account that the time allowed “ 
to procure of the Association Anniversary occasious the postponement of wie I 


articles, 


We are requested by the Editor of Dr. Priestley’s Works to inform the Sabscr 


bers that Vol. XXV. 


» Or any previous Volumes, may be obtained on app 


hi ation to 


Mr. Horwood, 3, Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook. 


i peatinantinnenetianamnend 


ERRATUM, 


; P. 330, 11 lines from the bottom, for 
Seuth of France. 


** Vienna," read J tenne, a towh 


Th the 


